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gathering to say to you in this great room and to the 

many others unseen how glad I am to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you of the international situation in these 
momentous times. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time I have spoken on 
this site. Indeed the very first speech I ever made in your 
country, longer ago than I care to remember, was delivered 
here. There were only two differences in my position from my 
position tonight. | was then fourteen years younger and, of 
course, correspondingly wiser at that time. And, secondly, 
I had then recently resigned from being Foreign Secretary 
and I was not in agreement with the foreign policy of His 
Majesty's then adviser, which made the speech rather a difficult 
one to make. 

Tonight I can at least assure you that I am in agreement 
with the foreign policy of Her Majesty's Government. 

I remember the alarm of that first occasion here too. It was 
a great audience like this and I wasn't accustomed to speaking 
to American audiences. 

Mr. President, it’s a little more than year ago since I spoke 
on British foreign policy at Columbia University. 

What progress can we record since then? 

Nobody will pretend that we have made much advance 
toward settling the issues between East and West. None of 
those questions has been settled. 


I SHOULD like to take the opportunity of this splendid 


KOREAN WAR 


The Korean war continues — all our efforts to reach 
! 


a settlement, and there has been little sign of willingness on 
the part of the Soviet Union to meet us any part of the way 
in the endeavor to reduce tension. 

On the other hand, let us not forget that since the United 
Nations took up arms to repel an aggression in Korea, there 
have in fact been no further moves of this kind against the 
free world. 

There has been a certain respect for the growing unity and 
strength of the Western nations and for their evident deter- 


mination to defend themselves. That is certainly a product 
of firmness. The deterrent to war grows in authority as it 
grows in defensive power. 

And now there has been a change of ruler in the Soviet 
Union. I will not pretend to you that I can forecast what 
effect the death of Mr. Stalin may have. We shall have to 
watch that carefully. But the foundations of our policy cannot 
change. We have always been ready to negotiate; we still are. 

Yet this is not just a problem of time and space and will- 
ingness to meet. There has to be preparation and study. There 
has, above all, to be willingness to discuss by methods which 
are not just repeated and wearisome propaganda. We are 
ready to do this. We would welcome any evidence of a like 
intention from behind the Iron Curtain. 


PLANE ATTACK ‘BARBARIC’ 


There is nothing of the kind up to the present. On the 
contrary we have today heard of the shooting down while on 
a routine exercise of a Royal Air Force training bomber of the 
Flying Training Command. Five of the crew were killed and 
two wounded. Her Majesty's Government take a grave view 
of this serious event. It comes immediately after the shooting 
down of a United States aircraft by Czechoslovak fighters. Our 
High Commissioner in Germany has been instructed to pro- 
test to the Soviet High Cornmissioner in the strongest terms. 
Deliberate and unprovoked attacks of this kind by what are 
supposed to be friendly forces can only be called barbaric. 

Meanwhile, we the free nations, have objectives and ideals 
from which we cannot be diverted by whatever happens. How- 
ever long it may take and whatever sacrifices or challenges we 
have to meet, we are determined to build up better standards 
of life behind a firm defense and on the basis of a sound 
economy. 

After the war, the Soviet Union, under Mr. Stalin, deliber- 
ately cast away the opportunity to work with the West in the 
creation of a peaceful world. The Kremlin adopted what I 
can only describe as a bad neighbor policy in Europe and 
throughout the world. 
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They engaged in a series of prodding actions at weak points 
in the periphery of the free world. Czechoslovakia, the threat 
to Berlin which was met by the airlift, and then the first open 
armed aggression which was launched in Korea in June, 1950. 
That was two and a half years ago. Long before this, the 
efforts to maintain Four Power unity had failed. You, we and 
other friends had become convinced that we must seek security 
by uniting the free world. We had to draw together. We had 
to develop strength to resist. 


CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


In Korea, the challenge was taken up at once. The United 
States gave the lead in a decision which has already shaped 
history. Few probably understood, then, how stubborn and 
grim the task would be. But the fact that the ordeal has en- 
dured so long does not deprive this action of its courage and 
idealism. The men who go off to fight in Korea are the 
champions of international order and peace. I want to say 
this here in the United States, where by far the greatest num- 
ber of families are involved directly and personally in the 
Korean struggle. We know that this war in Korea is the most 
testing and exacting form of conflict. It is one thing to fight 
when your homeland is threatened. It is another to die far 
away from home for an international faith, however firmly and 
sincerely held, in battle with an enemy armed and inspired 
by others. It is one thing for a nation to throw its entire 
strength into a fight for survival. It is another to conduct a 
partial war with all kinds of restraint upon your action. 

And yet we know that these restraints must be maintained. 

As a result, is it surprising that some feel frustration and 
impatience when they contemplate the task which we have 
taken in hand? Such thoughts are easy enough to understand, 
unshaken though we are in our resolve that aggression shall 
not pay. 

The British people are with you as loyal comrades in the 
world struggle lee peace and freedom. It is not only in Korea 
that our forces are alongside of yours. 

So are our men now fighting in Malaya, our fleets on the 
high seas, our divisions and air forces on guard in Germany, 
in Austria, in the Middle East and in the many different 
places where we hold garrisons or share them with you. At 
all these points we are holding the common line against 
aggression. 

We and the people of Malaya have been fighting the Com- 
munist enemy in chat country for years. By patient effort and 
skilled leadership—and at a heavy cost—we have at last begun 
to achieve a mastery over them. 

And so it is that the contribution of any country cannot be 
judged by reference to numbers on any particular front. Ours, 
like yours, is a universal task. But these military commitments 
do keep our resources, our wealth and manpower at full 
stretch. 

Not AN IDLE PARTNER 


Never in our history, except during two world wars, have 
we sustained such a burden. We are spending twice as much 
on defense today as we were in 1950. This year we expect 
it to absorb about 40 per cent of our total budget. 

The amount of foreign exchange which we are devoting to 
the same cause was over $1,000,000,000 last year. We have 
800,000 men and women on the active list in our armed forces, 
and a still larger number engaged in defense production and 
research. 

The resources devoted to defense in the metal-using indus- 
tries would be enough to increase our exports by about 20 per 
cent if we used them for that purpose. 
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As you know, we live by exports and if we could have that 
increase it would solve our balance of payments problem 
quite comfortably. So you see that we are not an idle partner. 

Now our Far Eastern policy has been subjected, I know, to 
some criticism. 

One of the points about which much has been heard relates 
to trade with China. I want to be quite clear about this be- 
cause our policy has been misrpresented in all sorts of ways 
and places. Since the beginning of the Korean war no arms 
have been sold to Communist China from any British territory. 

In May of 1951 the United Nations passed its resolution 
about the denial of strategic materials to China. Even before 
this, we had forbidden the export to China of all those goods 
which could be said to possess strategic value. 

Hundreds of items were in the prohibited list. No goods 
of strategic importance to the Chinese war effort have gone to 
China from British sources for nearly two years. 

Everybody knows that China obtains most of her supplies 
overland from the Soviet Union. It is only a relatively small 
proportion that is shipped by sea. 

Even so we have to be sure that we do all we can to prevent 
evasion of our ban. We are therefore constantly on the look- 
out for possible loopholes. We recently concluded an exami- 
nation of the shipping problems involved. 

As a result, when I met Mr. Dulles in Washington, T was 
able to tell him that we had decided to strengthen our system 
of control by two further measures. 


PLUGGING LOOPHOLES TO CHINA 


More than a year ago we stopped all transit traffic of stra- 
tegic goods to China through British ports. Very few other 
countries have done that. Now we are going to introduce a 
new system of licensing which will ensure that vessels reg- 
istered in the United Kingdom and the colonies do not carry 
strategic materials from non-British sources to China. 

We are also taking further steps to ensure that no ships of 
any nationality taking strategic cargoes to China shall be 
bunkered, or refueled, as I think you would call it, in British 
ports. 

These measures speak for themse!ves. They do not represent 
a new policy. They are designed to stop leaks in an existing 
system. And we are confident that they will effectively dis- 
courage and prevent the small proportion of forbidden sup- 
plies which was getting by. But, of course, those additional 
measures can only be really effective with the cooperation of 
other maritime and trading nations. We shall join with you 
in an effort to obtain this. 

I do not want to leave this subject without a mention of 
Hong Kong. Hong Kong is a British territory which has 
been built up by British enterprise from an uninhabited island. 
In times of peace business concerns of all nations have flour 
ished there, and Hong Kong has been one of the great trading 
centers of the world. Today, owing to the effective embargo 
on shipments of strategic goods to China. Hong Kong can- 
not play its normal economic role. That is accepted, as I am 
sure you also accept the fact that Hong Kong must live. 

I have spoken of these matters because I know of your con- 
cern about them. The day-to-day problems are not easy to 
solve, but it is important that you should understand that the 
record is clear. 

Another part of the world in which stubborn problems con 
front us is Europe. There as you know, an attempt is being 
made to build up a new relationship between France and Ger 
many. The first object of the agreements we signed in Bonn 
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last year was to enable Western Germany to play a part in 
European defense on terms which were acceptable to the other 
countries. 

The treaties bring Germany back into the company of free 
Western nations. The six European countries who have set up 
the Coal and Steel Community are opening "P a new chapter 
in European history. Their avowed aim is to develop an even- 
tual federation. This is something new in modern Europe 
And so it is not surprising that there should be difficulties in 
some of the countries about ratifying the European Defense 
Community Treaty 


BririsH ROLE IN EUROPE 


It is sometimes suggested that it would be easier for these 
Parliaments to approve the treaties if Great Britain would take 
a lead. We have in fact done so. We have supported these 
projects from the beginnin:» We want them to succeed, and 
we have done everything we possibly can to help and encour 
age them. Certainly so far as guarantees are concerned, it is 
hard to see what more we could do. 

We have a whole series of treaties binding us to the coun 
tries concerned. I need only mention the Anglo-French Treaty 
of Dunkirk of 1947, the Brussels Treaty, and finally, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, in which you also are partners, and upon which 
our whole defensive system rests. We have also given special 
assurances to the European Defense Community which will 
come into force when it is ratified. Anything which threatens 
the integrity or unity of the European Defense Community 
will be regarded by us as a threat to our own security. What 
more can we say? 


But our support is not expressed only in treaties and 
assurances. We have, as you know, substantial military forces 
on the Continent of Europe. We intend to keep them there 
as long as we think the situation requires it. Only a few weeks 


ago we made the most comprehensive suggestions for technical 
association between our forces and those of the E. D. C. Our 
divisions in Germany, most of them armored divisions, are, 
we believe, second to none in training and equipment. And 
it is equipment made and paid for at home. 

They and the air forces which support them have un- 
doubtedy been a major factor in preserving Western Europe 
from aggression. Together with your forces and other allied 
contingents they are a shield behind which all these discus- 
sions for the Defense Community and other federal ideas have 
had time to develop and go forward. 

Now you will have seen that there is one thing we have 
not done and cannot do. We are not prepared to join a 
European federation. I think most of you know the reasons for 
that. Our life and our interests as a nation direct us con- 
stantly to horizons wider than Europe alone. As a member of 
the Commonwealth, and with our sterling-area responsibilities, 
we could not possibly merge ourselves into a purely European 
federal state. But short of that, we are doing everything pos- 
sible to prove ourselves good neighbors and partners in 
Europe as well as in the wider world scene. 

There are other encouraging factors in Europe to which I 
must draw your attention. The improvement of relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey is among them. The 
strategic gain which this event represents for the free world 
will, however, only be complete in its value if relations be 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia are placed on a footing of real 
understanding. That work is still to do. 

What I have given you is a record of chequered progress. 
But it has been progress all the same, when you look back to 
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what was, I think, the darkest hour of post-war Europe—the 
subjection of Czechoslovakia. There is still danger, but we 
are no longer aimless nor defenseless. 


Yet the full effectiveness of our foreign policy depends on 
one other factor. Firm ecomonic foundations are indispensable 
to a successful foreign policy. Equally we need a strong econ- 
omy to carry this defense effort which we are all making. 
And we have to show the opportunity and promise inherent 
in our way of life. This matters not only to us but to millions 
in every continent who are watching the great conflict of ideas 
which divide the world today. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POoLicy 


We want to bring about a system of freer trade and cur- 
rencies throughout the free world. 


This is an objective which we cannot secure by ourselves. 
It will require a combined effort by the Commonwealth, the 
United States and Western Europe. The first step was the Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference last November. There we 
all agreed that a promising future could be found only in 
economic expansion and in a system of freer trade and cur- 
rencies. 


The next step was the discussion which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and I had in Washington with the leaders of 
your Administration last week. We were heartened by these 
discussions. There is complete agreement between us upon 
objectives. But it is equally clear, .and it won't surprise you, 
that much study will be needed on both sides of the Atlantic 
before we can make practical progress together. 


It will not be easy for any of us to develop the policies 
which will be needed if a sound economic system is to be 
built for the free world as a whole. But we all know that 
it must be done. The Commonwealth has taken the first 
initiative. The momentum must be maintained. 


Now, let me try to sum up my message to you. 


Tomorrow I shall be flying back to London where, no 
doubt, a heavy desk-load of problems will await me. 


As so often before, I have been encouraged by my visit to 
the United States. I feel that our understanding is now more 
intimate and assured. This is in contrast with a phrase which 
I have sometimes heard used in the past and which I dislike 
intensely—the suggestion that there should be no “ganging- 
up” between our two countries. 


You know, the implication seems to be that if we work 
together the result will be to somebody else’s hurt. There 
never was greater nonsense. We are never going to start 
aggression anywhere. Our purposes are peaceful and con- 
structive. We are close allies and there is no harm in the 
world being aware of it. Our achievement when we act to- 
gether is much greater than the sum of what we can each 
do separately. 

While I have been here, momentous events have been 
occurring in other parts of the world. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss them promptly and intimately with your 
President and with your Secretary of State. That has been a 
privilege and it also seems the natural way in which the asso- 
ciation between our two countries should work. 

I am convinced that if this great country, the United States, 
and the British Commonwealth, of which we form a part, stand 
together in true friendship and mutual confidence, the long 
tasks ahead can be accomplished and the peace of the world 
can be won. 





HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


Soviet Imperialism 


MOTIVATED BY FEAR OF OWN PEOPLE 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., United States Delegate to the United Nations 
Delivered to the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, N. Y., March 11, 1953 


Nations that it cannot alone create peace as long as one of 
the major powers is dead set the other way. At the last 
session, the United Nations adopted the Indian resolution, 
which made an extremely fair offer for ending the fighting in 
Korea, an offer which was acceptable to all of the members of 
the United Nations except the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
The Indian resolution, representing the opinions of fifty- 
four nations, was contemptuously rejected by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Mr. Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Communist regime, even went so far as to say in his 
political report of Feb. 4 that the Korean war “has greatly” 
—and I quote—"'reinforced the strength and influence of the 
world camp of peace and democracy headed by the Soviet 
Union.” This extremely damaging statement showed, first, that 
Mr. Chou En-lai approves of the Korean war and secondly, it 
shows the place from which he gets his instructions. 

At the opening of the present resumed session, 1 submitted 
ten facts showing that the Soviet Union was actively assisting 
the aggressors in providing guns, tanks, radar, naval mines, 
conventional planes and jet planes. And somewhat to my 
astonishment, the truth of virtually all of these statements was 
admitted by the then representative of the Soviet Union; a 
staggering event, the effects of which on world opinion will 
become more and more evident with the passage of time. 

This morning we have heard the representative of the Soviet 
Union attack the United States Army and speak of alleged 
crimes and acts of terror committed by the United States Army. 
I would like to say to him here that the United States Army, 
which you have sought to smear here today, is the same United 
States Army that stood beside the Russian Army to defeat 
nazism in World War II. 

The men in the United States Army in Korea today are the 
sons and the younger brothers, and in some cases they are the 
same men who made up the United States Army in World 
War II. The United States Army was good enough for you 
in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. It has not changed. It should 
be good enough for you now, and would be if your Govern- 
ment’s position had not so tragically changed. 

Millions of Americans remember the time when the Ger- 
mans made their last great offensive through the so-called 
Bulge in Belgium and Luxembourg. Throughout the whole 
front American troops were at that time constantly alerted to 
German attack. And many of us can well remember the relief 


I HAS been obvious from the foundation of the United 


with which they heard the news that a few days later on the 
German eastern front the Russians were again attacking. We 
remember that with appreciation. In those days, Mr. Repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, your country was held in great 
respect. You had many friends, but you have lost a great deal 
of that friendship and respect in the years that have gone by. 

You have lost them because of the fear which seems to 
motivate everyone in an official position in your country. This 
fear is not a rational fear of attack from the outside. The 
Soviet leaders know full well that they need not have any fear 
of any aggression against Russia by the free world. 

It must be a fear of their own people, a fear that stems 
from the tyranny which they impose on the Soviet people. It is 
this fear which motivates Soviet imperialism and which gives 
to the Kremlin leaders these dreams of world dominion. 

In 1950, as a delegate to the fifth General Assembly, I 
urged the Soviet Union not to be afraid. The more I study the 
subject, the more I am convinced that fear is at the bottom of 
all the violent words and violent deeds which distinguish the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. And yet you are trying to 
block the irresistible onward march of the human race because 
that onward race is in the direction of increased human rights 
and increased belief in the dignity of the individual. 

At the Political Committee meeting last week, the Soviet 
representative said to me, “You are going to lose Asia any- 
way.” That astounding remark made me realize how far apart 
his view of humanity is from mine. The United States is not 
trying to get Asia. We have never thought of Asia as some 
sort of object inhabited by slaves which was to be won or lost 
by outsiders. We believe that the people of Asia, like the 
American people and like all other people, have the right to 
live their own lives and to develop themselves in their own 
way. 
fl instead of talking about Asia as a prize in some game of 
power politics, the Soviets would join us in the economic and 
technical assistance conferences to help the people of Asia in 
eradicating disease, in draining the swamps, in irrigating the 
deserts, in increasing the food supply, then we would be teking 
a big step towards peace. But their only answer so far is a 
foreign policy consisting entirely of violent words and violent 
deeds. This kind of foreign ag will never bind up the 
wounds of the world, and we look for the day when this truth 
will be apparent to all, even to the rulers of the Russian 


people. 


War or Peace? 
FOUR COURSES OF MILITARY ACTION 
By OMAR N. BRADLEY, General of the Army, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Delivered at the Palm Beach Round Table, Palm Beach, Florida, March 2, 1953 


Palm Beach Round Table, I asked your President, 
Mrs. Hadden, if she would ask the members to sug- 
gest an appropriate subject for discussion this afternoon. It 


W Pui I accepted your invitation to appear before the 


was my hope that they would choose some non-controversial 
subject which I could discuss easily. Instead, their suggestions 


were difficult, provocative topics—but they were subjects 
which concern each and every citizen interested in the future 
of this country. 

The most difficult subject which was suggested by your mem- 
bers is the question: War or Peace? It is the top issue of the 
day—not only an issue here in the forum, but in every free 
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nation in the world. The greatest, and the most humble men 
and women in the world have devoted weeks, months and 
years to the study of this question. Unfortunately, no one has 
yet found a positive solution. 

The ultimate decision of whether it will be total war or 
total peace seems to rest with a small group of men in the 
Kremlin over whom we have little control. On the other hand, 
I earnestly believe that the actions we Americans take will have 
considerable influence over these men. From a strictly military 
viewpoint, we already influence these realists by our possession 
of the atomic bomb and the ability to deliver it. In the way— 
through armed strength—if by no other means, I am sure that 
we can influence shezr final answer to this question which con- 
cerns the whole world: Will it be total war, or will it be 
total peace ? 

I take no pleasure in the discussion of this subject, in spite 
of its importance. I know something of war—its terror, its 
courage, and its unlimited cost. I would prefer to speak about 
the absence of war, the duties of citizens, the privileges and 
rights of free men, and the greatness of America. These are 
more constructive ideas. 

But I would not evade this issue. If it can be solved by 
thought and discussion, I will gladly contribute what I can. 
At best, I can only present the situation as I see it from a 
military point of view. Today, in our discussion, I am not 
proposing a solution to this difficult question. I believe there 
is a solution; I believe that the world will some day find an 
answer; | know that our President is dedicated to finding a 
solution to this problem if it can be found. 

The question of war or = would certainly appear to be 
academic when we face the fact that Americans, South Koreans, 
and units of 14 other nations are fighting—and have been 
fighting for over two years—on the peninsula of Korea. 
iet Nam forces—and 
have been for over seven yeats—in Indo-China. The British 
have been opposing communist aggression in Malaya for an 
interminable time. 

In spite of these conflicts, however, today's question of war 
or peace deserves our careful attention when we realize that a 
third world war would be far more terrible than the present 
combined crises. in Korea, Indo-China, Malaya and the other 
trouble spots around the globe. 

Since | am not a philosopher, I have neither the qualifica- 
tion nor the inclination to treat the matter of war academically. 
As a soldier, and one who has visitéd our battlefronts in Korea 
recently, I know that the war in Korea is far from being an 
academic subject. No matter how we limit its geographical 
boundaries, or curtail its casualties—for the man in the front 
line, the airman who dogfights a MIG-15, or the navy man 
who bombards the shoreline—it is as real and as dangerous 
as any total war could be. His only comfort lies in the fact 
that so far his people at home have not borne the brunt of 
the attack, I also know from talking to these men that it is 
of considerable comfort to them that war in Korea has not 
spread into a total war with its atomic overtones. 

But the fighting men in the Far East, as well as the = 
at home, are tormented by the worry and sacrifice which this 
war against communist aggression in Korea continues to de- 
mand. Although the peoples of the free world realize that 
Korea must be viewed in its proper perspective—that Korea 
is just one small part of the greater communist aggression and 
imperialism toward free men—we derive little comfort from 
viewing our present struggle in Korea as a small part of a 
regional or global situation. To me, as to many other Amer- 
icans and South Koreans and Frenchmen and Canadians and 
Britishers and Turks and other allies, Korea is a war which 
is costing us large sums of money and much of our resources. 


Frenchmen are fighting alongside the 
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Americans are losing their lives over there, and even though 
the casualties are low in comparison to a greater world war, 
we can take no comfort from that fact. We entered this war 
to stop aggression and we want a decision for peace. 

Personally, I feel that the war-by-satellite technique which 
communism has adopted is the most irriating, hetating 
method they could choose. It causes the free nations of the 
world to - lives and resources without getting to the 
real cause of trouble or the fundamental source of communist 
power. At the same time, I know that we will not provoke 
a third world war even to reach these trouble-makers. I am 
equally sure that we will not default our freedom to the com- 
munists by appeasement. We must resolutely take issue with 
communist aggression wherever it forces its way. 

Peace and good will are hard to come by. There is no magic 
carpet on which men can ride into a warless world. If we are 
to reach an accord between nations, we shall do so by climb- 
ing painfully up a ladder toward the resolution of difficulties 
that bar peace in this world. 

We shall always be tragically in need of ideals in attaining 
a peaceful world, but those ideals are at the top of the ladder; 
they do not make up the rungs. Our progress up the lad- 
der toward that goal must be steadfast; the rungs of the 
ladder consist of difficult situations which we must meet and 
resolve in favor of freedom. 

Korea is one of these difficult situations. 

There was no other choice for us in June 1950. We had 
to draw the line against Communist aggression; the decision 
was hailed throughout the free world as a most courageous 
one, and one that was properly timed. 

I believe that that decision—as much as it has cost us— 
saved Southeast Asia from being overrun in 1950 and 1951. 
I also believe that our brave and courageous resistance gave 
a new breath of life and a new meaning to the authority of 
the United Nations. 

And further, I believe that our action in Korea may have 
prevented—or at least forestalled for some time—the Soviet 
Union's step-by-step aggression leading to World War III. 

But that decision—as right as it was—has not made our 
problem easier. The question of war or peace—if we mean 
total war or total peace—is still before us, and the future 
courses of action we choose—in Korea and elsewhere—can 
only be milestones on the road to that ultimate decision. 

What I have to say now about Korea is only my personal 
opinion, and from a strictly military viewpoint. In broad per- 
spective, I believe that the United Nations have four courses 
of military action open to us in Korea: 

One course of action—but one which I believe the Amer- 
ican people and their allies would not condone—would be 
to withdraw our forces and get out of Korea. This would 
greatly jeopardize the authority of the United Nations. And 
all of our allies would begin to lose confidence. Furthermore, 
our great efforts and sacrifice would appear to have been in 
vain. Finally, communism in Asia would have a free rein 
and the tyranny which accompanies co:mmunism—already so 
vividly painted in blood in China—would spread like a plague 
across all of Asia to include our friends in Southeast Asia and 
India and Pakistan. 

Second, we could continue the present pressure in Korea, 
keeping our casualties to a minimum, and causing the greatest 
casualties to the enemy that we could inflict. 

The third course of military action open to the United Na- 
tions is of greater scope than the second: We could continue 
the present pressure in Korea, causing the greatest casualties 

ssible to the enemy; and we could take the additional mil- 
itary steps, from time to time, where a military advantage 
might accrue. We would hope that the Communist Chinese, 
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because of increasing pressure, would get tired and eventually 
quit. But even some of these additional measures in Korea 
might require high-level international decisions, for all of them 
are not entirely within the present scope of milita rie oH 

The fourth course of action is a big step beyond the third: 
It involves taking any one, or any combination, of military 
steps open to us iv order to get a decision in Korea even while 
we realize that it might eventually involve us in an all-out war 
with Communist China. We must realize that broadening the 
war in this way might pin down the bulk of our military 
power on the continent of Asia, and could eventually develop 
into World War III. 

We would have to assess the risk with each step taken. We 
would have to be prepared for the counter-measures the com- 
munists could take and the counter-measures that eventually 
the Soviet Union might take because of the Sino-Russian treaty. 

Preliminary to this course of action, it would seem to me 
that the United Nations, and expecially the United States, 
would have to make long-term ae policy decisions on 
future relations in the Far East. 

The additional military steps referred to in the many dis- 
cussions of these third and fourth courses of action are divided 
into many possibilities: Some could be taken alone, or several 
could be taken in combination. You have undoubtedly read 
about some of them in your newspapers and have heard many 
of them discussed in public: 

1. By adding to our forces in Korea—which would call 
for a much greater mobilization of men and industry—and 
taking the necessary casualties, United Nations forces could 
drive to the Yalu River and free Korea of the Communist 
Chinese. 

2. We could extend the air war into Manchuria. This 
would require bombardment of the Communist air bases across 
the Yalu and would have to include the devastation of the 
communications centers and military targets in the manufac- 
turing centers of Manchuria, if it were to be effective. 

3. The United Nations could intesify the economic sanc- 
tions. Everyone realizes that some strategic materials are still 
being delivered to the enemy. 

4. To augment this the United Nations could declare a 
naval blockade. This course of action is complicated by the 
status of the British colony Hong Kong. Naval experts tell 
us that to be most effective this action would have to include 
the blockade of two Chinese ports now under control of the 
Soviet Union: Dairen and Port Arthur, and the blockade of 
coastal shipping. 

5. Another course of action—which could advance our 
line to the narrow waist of Korea—would be a combined 
ground, air and navy offensive. 

6. We could also continue the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the Republic of Korea forces so that fewer American 
divisions are in the line. We have already started on this, 
and only the economic and manpower limitations involved set 
a practical limit on this course of action. 

7. Another factor which could be added to the war if a 
practical opportunity should present itself is the use of atomic 
weapons. 

All of these possibilities—and many others—have been 
studied and considered in the past and are constantly being 
considered as ways and means of reaching a decision for the 
United Nations in Korea. Many of them have not been taken 
in the past because we didn’t have the power to do them effec- 
tively; many of them were not taken—and are not taken now 
—because a military advantage does not accrue. Many of these 
actions could only be taken if the larger, high-level policy 
decisions were made. 
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I must make it clear at this point—and I hope that every 
newspaper and radio that reports this discussion will empha- 
size this for me—that I, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, am recommending neither for nor against any of these 
actions. It is not within my authority to decide such issues. 
My purpose is to discuss the situation rather than to urge a 
particular solution. I feel that we can arrive at a better solu- 
tion if the public has as many of the facts as military 
security permits. 

In this situation, and in the area of the larger decisions 
which future action might require, | would urge you to ex- 
ercise all of your patience. I believe that we should give our 
new administration—-these newly-elected and appointed leaders 
who are charting the inter-national strategy that this nation 
will follow—that we should give them time to reveal our 
policy in well-coordinated action. These men deserves our 
greatest support and patient understanding. 

It is easy for the armchair strategist to choose a resolute 
and bold course.of action for his country. I know that I have 
many acquaintances who urges upon me one or several of these 
military actions which I have discussed. I know that many 

ple would like to ask at this point: What do the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommend that we do? What should be our 
national strategy and national policy in this perplexing 
situation ? 

I believe it is important for all of us to understand the 
role that the Joint Chiefs of Staff play in our national policy- 
making, because many people believe that during times of 
stress like these ‘the military,” as we are loosely labelled, have 
dangerous and undue powers in the influencing of our national 
policy. Actually, the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by law 
and by practice, is a subordinate role, and one which we zeal- 
ously observe. 

I would like to state my own personal views on what recom- 
mendations are actually in order from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I have outlined these views to the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and to Congressional committees, and in 
all quarters they have seemed to meet with general civilian 
approval. 

It is important to remember—and in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff we are constantly reminding ourselves—that military 
policy, and its included strategic planning, is not separate and 
distinct from our foreign policy. The two of them are part 
and parcel of our over-all policy for the safety and security 
of our nation. 

Under the National Security Act, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are charged with several specific duties. Among these is listed 
“the principal military advisers to the President, the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense.” We are 
charged with making strategic plans, and providing for the 
strategic direction of the military forces of the nation in peace 
and war. 

When the Government is considering the establishment of 
policy, the President receives recommendations from the De- 
partment of State from a foreign policy view. He considers 
domestic political advice, including guidance from the Con- 
gress and existing laws. He studies the economic implications 
of the specific problem, considers the psychological aspects of 
the policy, and from the Department of Defense he gets mil- 
itary advice in connection with the proposed policy. The 
agency with which he discusses all the factors and which as- 
sists him in arriving at a decision is the National Security 
Council. 

As the military advisers of the Government, we feel that 
our job is to take the various courses of action that are sug- 
gested in the problem and analyze them from the military 
viewpoint, telling the President, through the Secretary of 
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Defense, what our capabilities are and as far as we know, what 
risks are being taken when we pursue either this course or 
that course 

Generally, however, I do not feel that it is Joint Chiefs of 
Staff responsibility to recommend specifically which course of 
action the Government should take. We should confine our 
part to pointing out the military implications and military 
capabilities. Then, of course, after a decision is reached, we 
make recommendations on the military action required to carry 
out such decisions. No matter what the decision becomes, 
once it is made we do our utmost to carry out the military 
responsibilities which it involves. 

Perhaps some mas gn might feel that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should stand up and resolutely and strongly recommend 
a national policy which we would prefer, but to date I have 
not been convinced that this is the proper role of a military 
leader. I do not believe that military strategists should choose 
the course of government action; and I do not believe that we 
should publicly, or before Congressional committees, fail to 
support the decisions made by our civilian superiors. 

In Congressional hearings we feel free to give our personal 
opinions and to point out the same capabilities and risks that 
we had pointed out before any decisions were made—so that 
the legislators will have as full and complete information as 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Secretary of State—-but I do not believe that we should 
go beyond this. 

The responsibility of our President and his National Security 
Council for war or peace, cannot be minimized. Our friends 
as well as our enemies recognize the responsibility for leader- 
ship in world affairs that has been thrust upon us. 

When we consider the responsibility that befalls the Amer- 
ican people, we must remember that America’s strategic posi- 
tion in the world today is the outgrowth of the strength we 
demonstrated in World War II. In both Europe and Asia 
political boundaries have been largely drawn on the lines 
where armies met and defeated the Axis. If we are to keep 
our position, we must maintain our strength. 

The United States is respected in the world today, not be- 
cause she is rich but because she is strong. During the in- 
cubator period of World War II, our wealth was ridiculed as 
a sign of decadence. It was not until our people put that 
wealth to work in the manufacture of arms, the construction 
of ships and the production of food that the vigor and strength 
of America became apparent throughout the world. 

As long as nations know that our strength persists, as long 
as they are assured of our determination to use it against 
aggression, which in the end would menace us, the stronger 
our hand shall be in writing the terms for future living. For 
unless we show the capacity and willingness to sustain our 
commitments with adequate armed strength, we shall be forced 
to give up those commitments in the face of opposing power. 

Even though we disapprove of the use of force in the 
settlement of international disputes, we cannot renounce that 
force while other nations cling to theirs. Our pleas for peace 
are measured not by the sincerity with which te are spoken 
but by the strength we can array to enforce them. 

The greatest danger to our future would be the failure of 
our American people to understand precisely what strength 
means. More than ships, planes and guns, we need an intelli- 
gent and well-informed public opinion—based on facts, not 
emotions ; on realities, not dreams. 

We dare not forget that there is nothing man can invent 
with his science, nothing man can devise from his knowledge, 
nothing man can create by his genius that war, if it comes, 
cannot destroy. 
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But I believe there is no such thing as an inevitable war. 
If wars can be provoked, they can also be averted. But they 
can be averted only if the peace-loving peoples of this world 
love peace enough to oppose aggression in whatever form it 
may recur. We cannot ignore the kindling sparks if we hope 
to avoid a conflagration. We cannot halt imperialism with 
moral indignation. If the United States is to exercise its 
conscience in world affairs, it must be prepared to back its 
moral indignation with realism, resources, and credits. 

We must recognize that it is even more difficult to avert 
wars than to win them. The achievement of peace in this 
shattered world is a task requiring greater intellect, more 
daring and perhaps even sterner sacrifice than we showed in 
helping to win World War II. 

To meet this challenge, the American people must be pre- 
pared to sustain a bold foreign policy equal to our responsi- 
bilities in a world from which we cannot retreat. And we 
must contribute willingly to the maintenance of armed strength 
essential to the security and stability of this world in which 
we live. 

I believe that there is an immediate need for support of the 
concept that combines military power and peaceful intention 
without unnecessary recourse to war. If we have the military 
power which will bring respect for our ideas, and our voices 
at the Council table, there is hope that we will never have to 
exercise that military power in all-out war. It is a mistake to 
assume that national military power is important only in case 
of coercion. The nation with strength is the nation with the 
power of persuasion, the power of purchase, and the power 
to bargain. 

A military man especially dislikes prediction. However, 
since we are discussing the alternative of war or peace, I will 
venture that if we ever provide ourselves with the military 
power appropriate to our responsibilities, and then maintain 
it, we will achieve some of the peace of mind with less fear 
of war—and perhaps the actual peace in the world—that we 
all hope for, and seek. 

If we don't face this issue properly, we will be forced to 
deal inadequately from crisis to crisis with each problem that 
arises. And when a nation is relatively weak, even the smallest 
problem—which we would ordinarily take in stride—becomes 
a major difficulty. 

A case in point today is Korea. It is my personal belief — 
and I have stated it many times before—that if we had not 
so completely demobilized our military power between 1945 
and 1950, Korea might never have occurred. 

I hope that all Americans have learned this lasting lesson: 
weakness invites attack. The Soviet Union, master mind of 
the communist aggressions all over the world, watched the 
departure of our forces from South Korea, and took this as a 
sign that the United Nations were not interested in protecting 
the South Koreans and were willing to let the communists go 
ahead in Asia. The military realists in the Kremlin also must 
have smiled grimly as they wathced the further demobilization 
of our American armed strength in 1949 and 1950. 

I stated earlier that I believed the United Nations action in 
Korea had saved Southeast Asia, preserved the United Nations, 
and had perhaps prevented a World War III. As I conclude 
this discussion, I must say honestly to the American people— 
as unwelcome as it may be—that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions which the Korean war has made to the world is the 
compulsory remobilization of some of our armed might. Even 
after World War II we had not learned that a nation as great 
as ours cannot be weak. We still had some idea that the 
United States had been given a special privilege among nations: 
that we could travel the sea lanes of the world, travel the 
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airways of the world, influence the actions of all of the free 
nations of the world and aid them to resist communism, with- 
out establishing and maintaining the military strength to back 
up the world leadership which had become our role. 

I am still not sure that we have learned the lesson com- 
pletely, and sometimes I wonder if the American people sufh- 
ciently recognize the continuing need for adequate military 
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power, and would maintain their military strength even if the 
war in Korea were concluded. 

I have every confidence that if we have learned our lesson 
from Korea and from our past experiences, the ultimate 
decision on this mighty question will be in favor of freedom 
over tyranny, democracy over dictatorship, and will finally 
bring us /asting peace instead of total war. 


Time to Revise Out Yugoslav Policy 
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against the aggressive expansionist policies of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. There are many and difficult 
aspects to this struggle. I wish to talk with you about only 
one of these. It concerns our policy toward Tito's Yugoslavia. 

I should be the last to wish to add to the burdens of those 
who conduct our foreign policy. Yet the essence of what I 
am about to say will be that our policy toward Tito is in serious 
need of revision. I have some grave doubts about the wisdom 
of our present policy toward Yugoslavia, and I should like 
to tell you what they are. I have not come to these conclu- 
sions hastily, and, I might add, this is the first time that I 
am voicing them publicly. 

Most of you will no doubt remember that in June 1948, 
nearly five years ago, Tito and his Yugoslav comrades were 
expelled from the Stalinist family. At that time we decided 
to extend limited assistance to them. We did so for what I 
believe were valid reasons. First of all, a split in what had 
seemed a monolithic Communist empire was unheard of and 
unexpected. When it came, and with it the prospect of other 
defections from the Soviet camp, our hopes that the menace 
of Soviet expansionism might be stopped without war were 
considerably strengthened. The prospect of defections among 
other Communist Parties was in itself reason enough for 
extending temporary assistance to Tito. 

But there was another equally compelling consideration. 
You may remember that in the summer of 1948, when the 
Tito-Stalin break came, our defenses and the defenses of the 
free world generally were woefully weak. This was the time 
of the Berlin blockade when the Russians were attempting 
to throw us out of that vital spot. This was also the time when 
the Yugoslavs were assisting the Communist uprising in 
Greece, which was giving us no end of trouble. And you 
may recall that the activitics of Tito’s troops on the Trieste 
frontier were of considerable concern to us. It was in our 
interest, therefore, that Tito’s rebellion should succeed, for 
it seemed certain that the result would be to lessen the 
tension in Trieste, materially aid in the liquidation of the Civil 
war in Greece, and momentarily at least deny to Stalin the 
use of Tito’s armed forces. 

While these were two overpowering reasons supporting the 
policy we then adopted, the decision to extend assistance to 
Tito was not made without some misgivings. We were fully 
cognizant of the danger that our aid might have the effect of 
solidifying a regime that was bitterly hated by at least eighty- 
five per cent of the people. Yet we were also sure that the 
Cominform stooges in the Yugoslav Communist Party con- 
stituted the only farce which was then in a position to benefit 
from any immediate struggle for power. 


: LL of us know that today we are engaged in a struggle 


Consequently, our course under the circumstances was 
sound. But what of the successes or failures of our policy 
in view of the two predominant reasons which motivated its 
adoption ? 

The hope that the Tito heresy would spread has proved 
to be a forlorn hope, and to this extent our policy has borne 
no fruit. A Soviet reign of terror wiped out potential dissidents 
in the satellite states. And it now seems self-evident that 
dissension within the Communist empire, when and if it comes, 
will arise out of reasons which will be far more overpowering 
than the fact that with our assistance Tito has managed to 
hang on to his political life. 

On the basis of the second consideration, however, our 
policy was amply vindicated. The rebellion in Greece was 
liquidated. The question of Trieste, while remaining unsettled, 
was removed from the serious crisis category. And while we 
can not yet tell how important were Tito's forces in the 
Kremlin's plans in 1948, their removal from the Moscow camp 
enabled us to forge our defenses with far fewer worries than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

As our defenses and those of Western Europe were built 
up, however, Tito's value to the cause of the free world was 
rapidly diminishing. Now, the defenses of the West being what 
they are, the second principal reason on which our policy was 
based is, like the first, no longer valid. 

. + . * 

But our assistance to Tito during the past year or two has 
not decreased. On the contrary, it has been increased, and 
we have thrown in considerable military aid as well. 

How can this be explained or justified ? 

Understandably, it could be justified in terms of the defense 
of a common heritage if Tito’s Yugoslavia were a part of the 
free world, and if the Yugoslav people were behind his regime. 
But such is not the case, and there is a bitter irony in all this, 
for the Yugoslav people want to be part of the free world. 
They too want to be free, and to be rid of a Communist 
dictatorship which is as bittetly hated as it ever was, if not 
more so. Tito makes no effort to hide the fact that his regime 
is engaged in building a Communist society—a way of life 
that is utterly repugnant to everything we believe in, as well 
as everything to which the Yugoslav people themselves aspire. 

Western policy makers were aware of all this. They knew 
that after the Western defense buildup had reached a certain 
point, increased assistance to Tito could not be justified alone 
on the basically negative argument that his forces had been 
denied to the Kremlin camp. Consequently, they decided that 
Tito’s army would make a positive and significant contribu- 
tion to the defense of the free world in case of Soviet or 
Soviet-directed aggression. Much talk was heard of the mili- 
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tary potential to our side of the thirty-odd Yugoslav divisions, 
which eager armchair strategists had already lined up along 
an imaginary front. These self-appointed military experts took 
it for granted that Tito’s forces would give a good account 
of themselves. But how sound was this view? 

Western military representatives in Belgrade with whom | 
talked believed that the Yugoslav army, although untried, was 
well-trained, and, thanks to assistance from the West, was 
becoming fairly well equipped. In case of war, however, it 
would require a steady stream of supplies and new equipment. 

Yet, as everyone knows, an effective fighting force requires 
more than men and guns. There must also be a will to fight, 
not only among soldiers but also among the population in 
general 

After a careful survey of the morale situation in Yugoslavia, 
made during the past summer and fall, it is my considered 
judgment that the military contribution which Yugoslavia 
would make under Tito’s leadership is at best uncertain. In 
my talks with hundreds of Yugoslavs from all walks of life 
none except the Communists, who make up no more than five 
per cent of the population, assured me that the army would 
fight against a satellite or Soviet attack. 

Lest there be some misunderstanding, I want to make one 
point crystal clear. Except for the pro-Soviet elements within 
the Yugoslav Communist Party, there is no love among the 
Yugoslav people for Soviet Russia or her satellite regimes. 
You must bear in mind that the people’s hostility toward 
Communism is closely identified with the Tito regime. Hence, 
they have no desire to risk their necks against Soviet or satel- 
lite aggression if in the end “victory’’ would still leave them 
saddled with Tito. They would willingly take up arms against 
Communism in all its forms, but they would not cherish fight- 
ing against one form of Communism while remaining slaves 


of essentially the same type of political and economic dictator- 
ship 

The following is a sample of some remarks which count- 
less Yugoslavs, including soldiers just out of uniform, made 


to me-—remarks which varied little in their essential content, 
and from which only the few Communists would dissent. 
“Yes, we will fight if you are here to take command .. .” 
“Yes, we will fight if the American flag is here . . .” 
‘We will fight if you assure us that we too will be free...” 
“If your ofhcers, your flag and the United Nations flag are 
here, we will all fight . . .” 
“Under Tito’s command? Never! . . .” 
“Fight for what? To preserve this bloody tyrant and his 
gang? 
“We will all fight against Soviet Communism—men, women 
and children—if you will lead us, if you take command. 
But we will not fight for one Communism against 
another. 
We, too, want to be free . 
“Would you really expect us to fight for a regime that has 
taken everything from us? .. .”’ 

. but you have to be here in far greater numbers 
than just a military mission. We saw your mission to 
Milhailovich get on planes and leave. We need greater 
assurances of freedom than a military mission can give 
re 

These remarks came from Yugoslavs in all walks of life 
workers, lawyers, civil servants, teachers, students and peasants. 
The last named group—the peasants—deserves special atten- 
tion, for it still constitutes about eighty per cent of Yugo- 
slavia’s population. It is interesting that the bulk of Yugo- 
slavia's soldiers are recruited from the group in the popula- 
tion which is most universally hostile to the regime—the 


“Yes 
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peasants. These people have nothing but hate and contempt 
for the Tito regime, which has not only enslaved them but 
impoverished them as well. 

Some Western military observers have witnessed Yugoslav 
soldiers going through the rigors of tough military training 
without the grumbling which can be found in American mili- 
tary training camps. They have interpreted this to mean that 
the fighting morale of the Yugoslav soldier is good. I am 
convinced that such an interpretation is not justified. I do 
not believe that we are justified in saying that the silence 
of the Yugoslav soldier should be interpreted as a sign of 
effective political indoctrination by his Communist officers. 
The young man, even before he goes into the army, has learned 
that under Communism silence is the least apt to get you in 
trouble. He has learned that arguments, even in civilian life, 
do not bring about a redress of grievances. 

When the peasant soldier comes home to find the same 
injustices, with their cumulative effect even more apparent, his 
morale is not apt to improve. When I asked one such 
soldier, who a week earlier had returned to his peasant home 
after two years of army service, if the army would give a 
good account of itself if the Russians or satellites attacked, 
he shook his head and uttered a few unintelligible sounds. 
Later on in our conversation, he told me of the injustices his 
and other peasant families had suffered under the Tito regime, 
and asked me if I really thought it possible that Yugoslavs 
could have their hearts in any fighting which Tito would ask 
them to do. 

In substance, therefore, the problem of whether the Yugo- 
slavs would make a fair contribution to the cause of the free 
world against Soviet or Soviet-inspired aggression rests 
squarely, it seems to me, upon whether they would view such 
a conflict as a fight for their liberation, too. 

Generally speaking, most Yugoslavs are today convinced 
that a conflict which would involve the United States and the 
Soviet Union would also result in their freedom from Tito’s 
Communism. This being so, it would be logical to expect 
them to rise in revolt against Tito if they became involved 
in war. And certainly they could not be expected to await 
final victory before doing so. The thought of how and at 
what point they could most effectively do away with the 
present regime would be uppermost in their minds from the 
beginning. 

On the other hand, if the conflict was localized, with the 
United States and the Sovict Union not at war, the Yugo- 
slav people might still be confident of regaining their free- 
dom, provided the United States and/or the United Nations 
forces were at their side in sufficient numbers to constitute 
a kind of implicit guarantee that their aspirations to freedom 
would be realized. 

Tito and the Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, which was recently renamed the League of Yugoslav 
Communists, must know that in either one of these eventu- 
alities war would likely mean an end to their political exist- 
ence. Knowing this, they would resist entering a conflict on 
our side unless war were forced upon them. After all, no 
regime could be expected to embark upon actions which would 
so likely lead to its downfall. 

But if Tito and his comrades could not avoid a conflict, 
it is uncertain what they might do. They might try to flee the 
country. If they stayed to fight, they would no doubt try to 
cope with the situation without allies, especially American, 
troops on Yugoslav soil. Tito and his colleagues know full 
well that a determined anti-regime movement would arise 
behind US or UN troops. 

If caught in such unpleasant circumstances, Tito's first 
thoughts and actions would be turned toward a ruthless 
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extermination of all pro-Western elements suspected of desir- 
ing or assisting a popular revolution. 

With a blind faith, which is sometimes frightening, the 
Yugoslav people do not believe that the United States would 
under any circumstances tolerate such suppression of popular 
feeling. 

As his potential allies, we should think this problem through 
and make up our minds if this is really the way we would 
want to reward friendship and loyalty. 

Some observers have said that Tito could fight a successful 
guerrilla war in the mountains. I personally doubt this. Time 
after time, Yugoslavs pointed out to me that guerrillas can 
succeed only if the population is willing to support them. 
During World War II, for example, they said that what help 
Tito received from the population stemmed from their belief 
in his promises of freedom and a broad people's democracy. 
But now, they point out, the people know who Tito and his 
colleagues are. 

But even if we were to assume that Tito could fight a suc- 
cessful guerrilla war in the mountains, another no less aggra- 
vating problem would arise. As the forces of the West would 
win back territory from the aggressor, Tito would doubtless 
send his agents into such territories in an effort to re-establish 
political authority in the name of his regime. Far from tolerat- 
ing such agents, I am convinced that the people would kill 
them, with clubs and hoes if no firearms were available. 

And could we expect anything else? Could we really 
expect the Yugoslav people to oo the liberation of other 
peoples from Communism, while being content to remain its 
slaves? And could we as their allies expect them to be satis- 
fied with such a prospect? 

* * * + 
Tito's somewhat dismal military potential is not improved, 


moreover, by the situation which prevails in the officer corps, 
whose members would be expected to lead the men in battle. 

First of all, unlike the ordinary soldiers, the officers are 
Communists, at least all of those holding command positions 
of any importance. This means that there is a_political- 


ideological chasm between officers and enlisted men. Every 
officer is in a sense a reminder and a symbol of the injustices 
to which the people have been subjected, and if the dictator- 
ship which has enslaved them. 

Secondly, and more important, there is some question about 
the officer corps’ loyalty to Tito. Tito has certainly removed 
all those having, or suspected of having, Cominformist sym- 
pathies. But no one really knows how many of Tito’s officers 
who are today criticizing the Soviet Union are doing so on 
orders from Moscow. 

Nearly every non-Communist Yugoslav with whom I talked 
was convinved that the officer corps was at heart pro-Soviet. 

A number of men who had recently served in Tito’s army 
told me that they had doubts about the loyalty of the officers 
should a Soviet attack materialize. As one reservist put it: 
“We really do not know what our officers, convinced Marxists 
that they are, would do in a conflict with other Marxist nations 
whose center and overwhelming power is the Soviet Union.” 
Another pointed out that the Communist officers know full 
well that if they should be captured fighting against Comin- 
form forces, they would not be treated as ordinary prisoners 
of war but as traitors—-as betrayers of the Communist ideology. 
And a veteran of World War II observed: “If the Yugo- 
slav Communists could betray the nation in the name of the 
Soviet Union and World Communism in the period 1939- 
1941, there is no reason to believe that the bulk of them might 
not do it again at some time in the future.” 
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Tito, more than anyone else, knows that if the opportunity 
comes, at least some of his ‘anti-Soviet’ officers will turn 
out to be tools of Moscow. And I doubt that anyone knows 
how great this number would be, or whether they would turn 
out to be holding key positions. 

Some of the methods which the Titoists use in their efforts 
to ferret out officers with Cominformist sympathies cannot 
really contribute to the building of an effective and united 
officer corps. Suspicions are created among officers by what are 
supposed to be tests of reliability. For example, the door 
across the hall from an officer's room is left open so that he 
can hear the “disloyal” conversation of two other officers, who 
are actually provacateurs. If the officer does not immediately 
report the ‘disloyal’ conversation which he has heard, he will 
be held responsible for negligence and disloyalty. Whether 
he reports it or not, he cannot be sure in his own mind how 
they really feel. 

Among honorable men this type of testing is repugnant. 
Among Yugoslav Communists, where idealogical division 
under present circumstances is to be expected, it serves to create 
suspicion and uncertainty. Certainly it cannot be looked upon 
as contributing to the creation of a united army for the 
defense of Yugoslav independence. 

. * * . 


In any case the West faces a dilemma. If the prospects of 
the Yugoslav army's fighting are not bright, then Tito is a 
poor military risk. If, on the other hand, the chances of the 
army's fighting are considered good, it will be because of a 
hope and an expectancy of freedom. But in such an eventu- 
ality, Tito would become a political liability of the worst 
sort. Consequently, the wisdom of continued military assist- 
ance to his regime would seem to be of doubtful validity, to 
say the least. 

What about economic and financial assistance? There is no 
doubt but what it helps to strengthen the regime. We need 
to ask ourselves: How can we justify contributing to an inde- 
finite enslavement of those people? 

When aid to Tito was first decided upon, we did not seek 
any concessions and we did not attach any conditions. We 
were convinced that placing conditions on our assistance would 
have given aid and comfort to the pro-Soviet elements in Tito's 
Party, whose ability to overthrow Tito in those days could not 
be known. It was reasonable to assume that he needed some 
time to reorient his party colleagues, for breaking away from 
the Soviet Union was not an easy matter for doctrinaire Com- 
munists. 

The way was left open, however, for them to exercise their 
own initiative in pele their oppressive regime. Today, 
nearly five years later, it seems reasonable to ask if Tito and 
his Party have done anything along this line which would 
command our confidence. Have they recognized any error in 
their ways? Have they modified their domestic policies or 
their dictatorial methods to which their own people are so 
opposed ? 

The answer is quite simple. Tito and his cohorts have 
unswervingly pursued one course—that of building a Com- 
munist society—while at the same time seeking to give the 
West the impression that they are paying some attention to 
public opinion. 

While there has been much talk of economic and political 
decentralization, and elaborate governmental machinery has 
been devised in the hope of fooling someone, the fact remains 
that the Communist Party, and particularly its Central Com- 
mittee is still the sole repository of political power. All organs 
of government are merely executors of Party policies. 
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The various policies themselves have in some instances been 
modified, and in others the tempo has been slowed, but no 
important previously announced goal has been renounced with 
finality. Recently, for example, it was announced that col- 
lectivization of agriculture was to be abandoned. I don't 
believe that this means a return to private enterprise. It means 
a retreat, during which time different forms will be tried. 
I don't believe that they will be content to let the private 
peasant prosper 

In methods designed to reach their goals in other fields, 
the Titoists have engaged and are still engaging in considerable 
experimentation, thanks in large part to the economic and 
technical aid extended to them by the three Western Powers 
and by the United Nations. 

The firm hand of dictatorship is still there, although the 
techniques have been refined so that brutality and violence 
are far less in evidence. This refinement in technique has led 
some American visitors to Yugoslavia to conclude that the 
dictatorship has become less oppressive. This is understand- 
able if one limits himself to surface impressions. Unlike a 
few years ago, for example, many Yugoslavs today do not 
fear to be seen with Americans, although many still do. 

The UDBA, Tito’s secret police, is keeping a careful record, 
however, of those Yugoslavs who today do not consider it 
necessary to hide their pro-American sentiments. Moreover, 
it has been making a major effort to infiltrate as many of its 
agents as possible among the local employees of the Ameri- 
can and other Western embassies in Belgrade. Among such 
employees are chauffeurs, charwomen, translators, clerks, 
messengers, and domestic servants. 

It is of some interest that in the organizational set-up of 
UDBA we Americans are still located within the enemy 
branch! 

What is more, the Titoists are still keeping in jails hundreds, 


and more probably thousands, of Yugoslavs whose only real 
crime was that they were pro-American. Ironically enough, 
there are men still in jail for anti-Stalinist utterances made 
prior to the Cominform resolution. Understandably, the per- 


sons who uttered them were anti-Communists. Hence, Tito 
lets them rot in jail, although his own subsequent anti-Stalin- 
ists statements have been more vitriolic. 

It is interesting that friends of the West are rarely con- 
demned as such any longer. Rather, they are accused of being 
pro-Soviet or something else equally preposterous. 

A few days ago, for cxinigle, a well-known Belgrade en- 
gineer, Peter Ristich, was sentenced to twelve years imprison- 
ment as an alleged Soviet spy. People in Belgrade know this 
man. They know that he is anti-Communist and pro-Western. 
I know Peter Ristich, and I think I know where his true 
loyalties lie. I also know what his real crime was. Last spring 
he and five other Yugoslavs talked a little too freely to a 
French newspaper correspondent, who published his findings 
when he got back to Paris. 

To many of our real friends in Yugoslavia, a considerable 
number of whom are leading a miserable existence, our aid 
to Tito hurts, for it seems so unjust. 

The Communists themselves seem to enjoy a certain sadistic 
pleasure by “rubbing it in.” Many of them have recently 
made trips to the United States, and upon their return have 
taken delight in telling their anti-regime acquaintances about 
the good times they had, about the interesting places they 
visited, and about the things they were able to buy. They are, 
in effect, saying: “See, you think you are America's friends, 
but you really do not count. We are enjoying the benefits of 
American aid, and you are really nothing. Why, the Ameri- 
cans don't know that you even exist.” 
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Can we expect our friends to take this sort of thing with 
equanimity? What message do we have for them? What 
explanations? 

All this poses for us a moral question of the highest order. 

We make a mistake if we think that we can help Tito 
today and still resume our traditional policy of friendship 
toward the people at an indefinite date in the future. Time 
does not wait. Our aid to Tito has already contributed in no 
small measure to many Yugoslavs becoming resigned to the 
regime, chiefly in the cities. This attitude of resignation was 
vividly expressed by a doctor when he said: “What hope is 
there when even you Americans are helping him!” 

* * * * * 

We might for a few minutes turn to the question of Tito's 
foreign policy. What game is he playing? 

Since their split from the Soviet bloc, Yugoslav Communist 
leaders have stressed independence as a cardinal point in their 
foreign policy. They have rejected every suggestion that their 
international relations would in any way be determined by 
anyone but themselves. The foreign policy which they have 
formulated seems, in broad outline, to have taken shape. It is 
in essence a three-fold policy. 

First of all, their fondest hope is to be able to return to 
the ranks of international Communism, under changed circum- 
stances, of course. But this must await long-term develop- 
ments. These include such things as a significant change in 
the leadership and policies of the Soviet Union, the defection 
of China, and the capture of power by Communists in other 
countries. Yugoslav leaders insist that sooner or later the 
defection of China is a certainty. They also believe that sooner 
or later Communism will be victorious in other countries (e.g. 
in Western Europe). To them these expected developments 
spell one thing—the rise of a strong bloc of Communist 
nations which will be independent of Moscow. 

The existence of such an independent Communist bloc, 
they are convinced, will force the Soviet Union to come back 
into the Marxian foid from which it has strayed. Inevitable 
changes in the Soviet leadership will, they hope, hasten the 
downfall of Marxist revisionism which they insist now pre- 
vails in the Soviet Union. When that happy time arrives, 
they believe, relations between Communist-ruled states will 
be on the basis of equality. You may remember that one of 
the most persistent Yugoslav explanations of their break 
with Moscow was that the latter had tried to impose its will 
on other Communist-ruled nations, and to treat them as 
inferior. 

This aspect of Yugoslav foreign policy concerns the long- 
run, and Yugoslav Communists are realistic enough to know 
that their hopes and expectations may prove iilusory. 

The second and third aspects of their foreign policy are 
designed to meet their more immediate requirements, and to 
provide for an alternative should their hopes of returning to 
the Communist camp prove ill-founded. 

The Yugoslav leaders are convinced, I am sure, that their 
uneasy and indefinite alliance with the West is of a temporary 
nature. Sooner or later there will be a parting of the ways. 
In the meantime, however, they are seeking to get all they 
can from the West, at as little cost as possible, and without 
compromising their convictions as Communists. By acting as 
if the West needed them more than they need the West, they 
have succeeded in obtaining considerable Western aid, includ- 
ing military equipment and supplies. 

The tactics which they have employed are interesting. They 
have tried to strike a balance between seeming to do what the 
West desired, and exhibiting a truculent independence which 
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served notice on Western leaders that no concessions to West- 
ern ideas would be considered, let alone granted. 

They moved toward the recent signing of a Balkan Pact 
with Greece and Turkey, for example, with considerable hesi- 
tation and after having asserted a number of times that they 
would not sign any pacts. In the light of what I have already 
said, it seems to me that this pact is of questionable value to 
the free world’s arrangements to meet the threat of Soviet 
aggression. But the Yugoslav regime can be expected to make 
the most of it. It ought to be worth many more millions of 
aid from the West! 

But the Yugoslav leaders know, as do those in the West, 
that one day our aid will come to an end. At that point, if not 
before, the Yugoslav Communists expect a parting of the ways. 

Anticipating this time, and pending favorable developments 
in the camp of international Communism—or perhaps even 
failing these developments—the Yugoslav leaders have evolved 
a third phase of their foreign policy. Their aim has been to 
develop mutually satisfactory relations with democratic social- 
ist circles and other non-capitalist forces outside the Soviet 
bloc. They have sought to curry favor with Western Euro- 
pean and Asian socialists, men who are not particularly con- 
cerned about Yugoslavia’s anti-capitalist doctrines and policies. 

Tito has sponsored all sorts of visits to Yugoslavia—at the 
Yugoslav taxpayer's expense—by a variety of individuals and 
delegations representing European and Asian socialists and 
other anti-Soviet leftists whom they hope to impress. 

It can be argued with considerable logic, I believe, that 
while Yugoslav Communists prefer and hope for the ultimate 
victory of the Marxian idea, along their own preconceived 
lines, their systematic efforts to establish cordial relations with 
political forces not identified with either side in the present 
international struggle indicate that they have doubts about the 
ultimate victory of world Communism. Consequently, they are 
taking these steps as the best protection available against the 
day when the Communist empire might collapse, and the anti- 
Communist tide threaten to sweep them out of existence. 

Tito’s official biographer less than two weeks ago called on 
world socialist movements to avoid supporting either of the 
two major powers, in what he called their struggle for 
supremacy. 

And another member of the Party's central committee told 
an audience in India, two months ago: “We are in no way 
obliged either to contribute to the European defense plan or 
to take sides with the Western Powers in case of armed con- 
flict between the two opposing worid forces.” 

It is also interesting that while they are seeking to obtain 
maximum aid from the West, the Yugoslav Communists have 
no intention of permitting any Western ideas to take root. 
Some of them have readily admitted to me that not only will 
they not share political power with other political groups, but 
also that they would not even tolerate independent criticism 
which would in any way be anti-Communist. 

Not long ago a Yugoslav friendly to the West taunted his 
Communist inquisitors about their friendship for the West. 
In return he received a studied sardonic answer: “We are not 
friendly with them. We are only using them. We are getting 
things from them, but we are not giving anything in return.” 

Although Tito brags about his army, he has not permitted 
Western representatives sufficient access to his armed forces to 
enable them to make a reliable estimate of Yugoslav military 
capabilities. One American officer told me that he had travelled 
a thousand miles throughout Yugoslavia and had not been able 
to see a thing that he wanted to see. 

It is interesting, too, that although they are getting aid from 
us, their soldiers are told, at least in some political lectures: 
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“We don't know against whom these guns might have to 
be used.” 

As we deal with the Yugoslav Communists, we must never 
forget that we are dealing with individuals who are no differ- 
ent from other Communists in their moral standards. They 
are people without scruples, and with just as much blood on 
their hands as other Communist governors. We have no reason 
to believe that they would honor their committments now any- 
more than they did those which they accepted during World 
War II and promptly broke when it suited them. 

It does not take a particularly sharp mind to realize that 
they are not friends of America or American ideals. As one 
shrewd old peasant said to me: “They are not ashamed of 
anything. If it were not for their fears of a Soviet attack, 
they would eventually tell you to go to hell even if you gave 
them everything all the way to California.” 

Other Yugoslavs have said that helping Tito is “like help- 
ing a drunk man who refuses to help himself. He criticises 
the Soviet Union, but here he goes on doing the same type 
of thing as they.” 

Still others have said: “The West behaves toward Tito like 
indulgent parents behave toward a spoiled child. They seem 
to have a weakness for Tito.” 

And yet, most Yugoslavs are tenaciously hanging on to their 
belief that even if they do not understand our policies, the 
United States must know what it is doing. Many of them 
think that Tito is in our hands, and that he has made important 
secret commitments to us, which cannot now be revealed. 

This type of blind confidence, I admit, is a bit frightening, 
for if the Tito regime continues for another five years, or 
longer, I am wondering if these same Yugoslavs will not say: 
“What stupid fools we were to put so much trust in America.” 

. . . * 


Admittedly, our policy.of assisting Tito was from the begin- 
ning a calculated risk, but a risk which a realistic survey of 
the world situation demanded. Now, it hardly needs be said, 
developments over the past few years point to grave dangers 
if our present policies are continued, to say nothing of the 
moral question involved. 

What then ought American policy to be? This question is 
neither simple nor easy. And it will test our ability, astute- 
ness and mE meer mp in the conduct of foreign policy: But 
not even a beginning can be made in working out a solution 
until we are willing to recognize that a continuation of our 
present policy is not the answer. 

Without assuming that there are not other, and perhaps 
more wise approaches to the problem, I should like to suggest 
three courses of action. 

First, since there are doubts as to the likelihood of Tito’s 
army giving a good account of itself in case of war, and since 
there are no doubts as to his becoming a political liability 
in such an event, it is imperative that we do one of two 
things with respect to military aid. We should either stop 
giving it, or, if we find it feasible, work out a formula whereby 
Yugoslavia could really be mobilized as an asset to the free 
world in case of Soviet aggression. Such a formula might 
provide for the clandestine development of a democratic Yugo- 
slav leadership as an alternative to Tito’s Communists. It 
might include various plans by means of which, in case of 
war, we could hold out to the people an assurance that they 
would recover their freedom, and thus insure their fighting 
effectively on our side. 

I prefer the former course, i.e. stopping military aid, because 
I have strong doubts about our ability or willingness to follow 
the latter. 
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In any case, I don't see how we can justify to the American 
taxpayer the outlay of large sums for guns, tanks, planes, and 
other valuable equipment, unless we are willing to work out 
a formula similar to or along the lines I have suggested. 

Secondly, if we are to continue giving economic assistance 
on anything like the present scale, we should either (1) work 
out a plan whereby Tito’s regime would in the foreseeable 
future be replaced by a democratic government, or, rejecting 
this approach, (2) obtain certain basic reforms from Tito 
which will provide some measure of justice for the Yugoslav 
people. Without minimizing the difficulties involved in either 
one of these objectives, I believe that it is well nigh criminal 
to let things go by default. And if we are ever going to try 
to get something in return for our aid it is now, for once the 
Titoists are firmly entrenched it would be futile to expect 
anything but insults and ingratitude from them. This is not 
to suggest that much can be achieved even now. Even if we 
could reach some understanding with them, their interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of what we had agreed to would sooner 
or later turn out to be different from ours. And they would 
resort to complete nullification if it suited them at any time. 

The third course of action which I should like to suggest is, 
in effect, an alternative to the second, should it be considered 
infeasible. In that event, we shall still need to recognize that 
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it is of some advantage to us to keep Yugoslavia from falling 
into the hands of the Stalinist stooges in Tito’s Party. And 
we may find that limited economic assistance might still be 
necessary to keep Tito’s regime from collapsing. But under 
such circumstances we should reduce our aid to a bare 
minimum. 

Reducing or eliminating our assistance might have the 
healthy effect of forcing the Tito regime to put more emphasis 
on the production of food, and less on the conduct of costly 
Communist experiments. And it would earn for us a healthy 
respect among the Yugoslav people. I found nothing which 
they resented quite so much as the fact that the government 
was using our assistance directly and indirectly to put through 
various Communist schemes and programs, all of which tended 
to make the day of liberation more and more remote. 


* . * « 


Some of you may say that we cannot go around the globe 
worrying about people who are oppressed and enslaved; that 
we cannot conduct foreign policy with our emotions, no matter 
how noble; and I don't disagree. But I would say to you that 
as one American who has seen what happens to people under 
Communist tyranny, an attitude of indifference and moral 
callousness is far more self-defeating than an attitude of moral 
indignation. 


The Vitality of Man 


THE FREE WOLRD HAS AN UNCHALLENGED MONOPOLY 
By JAMES J. WADSWORTH, Deputy United States Representative to the United Nations 
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to start by telling you who you are-—just in case you don't 
fully appreciate yourself and your own power. 

You represent more than 100 national organizations with 
a combined membership of more than 75 millions of mem- 
bers. That's a sizeable chunk of Americans—enough to swing 
an clection—enough to tip the ship of state pretty heavily to 
one side or another—or to keep it riding steady. You, here, 
are the chosen leaders, the leadership group (in the language 
of the social scientists) among this impressive number of 
your fellow Americans; and the leadership group in the 
country which now carries the responsibility for the leader- 
ship of the free world is a very important group of people. 

As good Americans I'm sure that you hold a great many 
opinions and that there have been some pretty hot discussions 
in and out of your meetings. There are probably organiza- 
trons here who disagree completely on several important issues. 
But you are gathered here, under the enterprising auspices 
of the American Association for the United Nations because 
there is one thing on which you all do agree: vigorous sup- 
port of the United Nations. You know that the United 
Nations gives us all our best chance to work for a decent 
peaceful world, and you've started working. 

I started working, full time that is—at the United States 
Mission to the United Nations just a week ago today. They 
tell me that if you want to be an expert on a foreign country 
you have to stay there either three re or ten years. I guess 
it's the same for the United Nations so my one week cuts me 
out as an expert. I can only give you some of my first impres- 
sions. At this point they are really just the impressions of a 
layman who's had the valuable chance to get into the middle 
of things. 


[ese of starting out by telling you who I am, I'd like 


Of course, I brought some ideas about the United Nations 
with me when I came. I've thought about it as a citizen, and 
I've done a lot of concentrated thinking about it since I 
heard I was named for this job almost a month ago. I've even 
gotten into a few discussions from time to time. With all 
sorts of people—taxi drivers and Congressmen, students and 
businessmen. 

Some people seem to have the idea that the United Nations 
would be all right if only the Russians and their satellites 
were thrown out. They complain that the Russians are holding 
up progress—as an example, their 55 vetoes in the Security 
Council—and even more important, that Soviet guns and 
planes are killing United Nations soldiers in Korea. They 
say that the United Nations is a very expensive loudspeaker 
for Russian propaganda and that helping the United Nations 
helps to spread Kremlin lies. 

Now I thought I knew the answers to those worries pretty 
well, before I came here. The chief value of the United 
Nations is that it is the only place in the world where sixty 
nations can sit down together and talk over the problems that 
are troubling us all. If the Russians weren't there, the talk 
might be a lot more enjoyable but it wouldn't have anything 
to do with the real problems of the real world in which the 
Russians play a very large and a very dangerous part. 

Secretary of State Dulles in his book War or Peace says: 
They" the Russians, that is—‘have power in the world, 
and if the United Nations gets away from the reality it becomes 
artificial and exerts less influence. The United Nations should 
mirror more accurately, not less accurately, the reality of what 
1S. 

You don’t make any danger disappear by setting up a nice 
social organization in which you talk only to people who agree 
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with you. You do something—and something important—to 
cut down the danger of Soviet expansion when the peoples 
of the world are given a chance to see it for what it really is. 
We, the United States, could have the best propaganda outfit 
in the world telling people on all five continents that the 
Russians lie, that their peace talk is all lies, that they won't 
listen to reason, that they won't listen—period. But that 
would be just American propaganda and most people would 
think we were exaggerating. 

But in the United Nations they can see for themselves what 
the Russians are like. The United Nations is the one big hole 
in the iron curtain that they can’t plug up. Certainly it gives 
the Russians a chance to make long blasts at the United States 
full of lying charges: but the lies are answered in the United 
Nations, not by one nation but by many nations. If people 
learn through the United Nations debates that Russians are 
making ridiculous charges about American atrocities, they also 
learn that those charges were rejected by the General Assem- 
bly by a vote of 54 to 5. It has always seemed to me that 
that fact ought to be added up on our side. 

As I said, I knew all this in theory before I came. Then 
this week I sat in on my first meeting of the Political Com- 
mittee on Korea and had my first close-up view of the Russian 
idea of debate. I was amazed—to tell you the truth. How 
could they be so stupid? Couldn't Vyshinsky see for himself 
the skepticism and boredom on the faces of delegates who had 
heard the same preposterous charges dozens of times before? 
He didn’t even try to be plausible. How could he expect 
this talk about a U. S. aggression in Korea to make any im- 
pression when every delegate in that room knew that the 
United Nations’ own Commission in Korea saw for itself the 
criminal Communist sneak attack from the North upon the 
young Republic of Korea? As a trial lawyer he must know 
that once a witness has been caught in one lie, the rest of 
his testimony doesn’t carry very much weight. 

I think that anyone who attends a few United Nations meet- 
ings is struck as I am by the value of the United Nations as a 
great mirror of truth—to use Mr. Dulles’ phrase. It reveals 
the Russians as they really are. At the same time the Russians 
can see for themselves how their outrageous lies and incon- 
sistencies are failing to weaken the essential unity of the free 
world. Only if they can convince themselves that this tactic 
won't work, will they ever be persuaded to give it up and get 
down to the business the United Nations was designed for. 

Because this is so plain to all visitors, I have been thrilled 
to see the number of people:who come to United Nations 
Headquarters every day. A week ago yesterday, when I was 
over there for a television broadcast with Ambassador Lodge, 
there seemed to be thousands of them streaming into the 
Assembly building. And they're more than sightseers. The 
bookstore, there, is crowded with people who want to know 
more about the United Nations. I understand that the book- 
store sells—not gives away—but sells more than 1400 pieces 
of literature a day. 

Again I've had a chance to see for myself a thing I've 
believed in for a long time; and that is the wide support the 
United Nations enjoys in the United States and the seriousness 
of public interest in the United Nations. 

Of course, there are attacks on the United Nations, too, in 
various parts of the country. We can’t ignore them but we 
can put them in their proper perspective, and stop giving 
them more attention than they are worth. 

A great cause is judged by its enemies as well as its friends. 
On both counts the United Nations has a high score. Against 
it, we have a small group of small organizations with histories 
of extreme isolationism and hatemongering. On the other 
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hand, among the organizations which have declared their 
support for the principles of the United Nations and for strong 
United States participation in the United Nations, you have 
the distinguished group of organizations represented here 
today. 

Now I need heardly remind you that when I talk of enemies 
of the United Nations, I'm not talking about critics of the 
United Nations. I know that if the chairman of this meeting 
asked right now for criticism and suggestions for improving 
the United Nations, he'd be kept here all night. 1 might 
have a few suggestions myself. 

I am not including in that ig tee troubled people who 
are misinformed or uninformed about the United Nations. 
Many of them are counted in the opinion polls as supporters 
of the United Nations, but they fall into the category of 
“yes-but-ers."" They're for the United Nations—but. 

These “buts” are very important. It’s part of my job and 
it is part of your job too, to answer as many of them as we can. 

Some people are in favor of the United Nations but they're 
worried about the expense. I've never heard this complaint 
from anyone who knew the fact that the United States assess- 
ment for the United Nations and for all of its specialized 
agencies this year costs each American taxpayer exactly sixteen 
cents. One speaker on the United Nations tells of an — 
ence with a man who stood up in a meeting to complain about 
the United Nations drain on the American taxpayer. When 
he heard the sixteen cent figure, the same man stood up and 
started thumping the table harder than ever. But this time 
he was complaining because he thought it was a disgrace that 
we each didn’t spend a whole lot more than sixteen cents a 
year on peace. 

Some people are afraid that the Russians are learning our 
Korean battle plans at the United Nations. Actually the Uni- 
fied Command sends the United Nations reports on the Korean 
action only after the event has taken place and at the same 
time as the report is released in the newspapers. Neither 
the United States nor any other member government sends 
the United Nations any classified security information at all. 
It seems to me nothing short of disgraceful to let such a 
tragic piece of misinformation add to the trouble in the hearts 
of the families of soldiers in Korea. 

There are some people who thoroughly understand and 
approve of the United Nations action to resist aggression in 
Korea, but criticize the United Nations because they think 
the United States is doing all of the fighting. 

Actually, according to the latest reports, 75% of the front 
line troops in Korea are non-Americans, and even the Ameri- 
can divisions who are holding the other 25% of the line 
contain many elements of South Korean troops. Who Says 
They Won't Fight is the title General Van Fleet gave to an 
article he wrote not so long ago about non-American United 
Nations troops in Korea. Let me quote one of the things he 
says. 

“Fight? I'll say our allies will fight’,” says General Van 
Fleet. “Ask any American combat veteran who had a UN 
unit—any of them—on his flank during an offensive. Or 
ask him if he was confident or scared when he knew a UN 
unit adjoining his own was under heavy attack. 

“No sweat’, he'll say. “They're good soldiers’.” 

The facts on most of these most prevalent “‘buts’’ are so 
clear and so reassuring that people welcome the truth. As 
that truth gets wider and wider circulation around the country, 
I'm sure we'll find that more people are more in favor of 
the United Nations than they think they are. 

This leads me back to my statement earlier this evening 
about the importance of this audience. It is by your energy, 
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your organizational skill, your influence with all of the media 
of mass communication that we can get the truth about the 
United Nations and its accomplishments spread across the 
nation and incorporated into the thinking of every single 
American citizen. We don't have to sell the United Nations 
idea to the American people. They bought that long ago. 
The ideas and principles of the Charter are fundamental to 
our whole American philosophy. What we have to do is get 
out the facts and when the facts are known those of us who 
believe in the United Nations must believe that the truth 
will sell itself 

Perhaps it is not too much to say—and I say this in all 
humulity—national humility as well as personal humility—that 
the issue of war or peace, freedom or slavery, poverty or human 
fulfilment are in your hands and will finally be decided by the 
people in this room. 

Peace in Korea does not lie in our hands alone. As Ambas- 
sador Lodge has so forcefully stated just this last week in the 
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General Assembly, only the Kremlin can name the day when 
the fighting in Korea is to come to an end, on honorable terms. 

But our enlightened leadership of free men everywhere can 
hasten the day when the Kremlin will be forced to recognize 
that violent lawlessness is no longer practical. 

For I am one of those who believe that this country derives 
its strength not so much from its rich lands as from its free 
institutions. For the same reason, I believe that time is bound 
to be on the side of the free world. The one element without 
which all power eventually defeats itself is the vitality of free 
men. Of this element of strength the free world enjoys a 
complete and unchallenged monopoly. 

We have the opportunity to mobilize this unfailing power, 
shared with free men everywhere, to mobilize on behalf of a 
just and lasting peace. 

Not by what we say here, but by what we say and do after 
we leave this room. 


Responsibility of the Press in the Cold War 


THE FUNCTIONS OF JOURNALISM 
By HENRY R. LUCE, Editor-in-chief Time, Life and Fortune 
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O FAR as I can recall, this is the first time in fifteen years 
S that I have made a public speech about Journalism. How 

can such reticence * explained—-since this is a subject 
I am supposed to know about? Part of the explanation lies 
right there. A pretty good definition of a journalist is some- 
one who knows a little about everything and not very much 
about anything. Thus for a journalist to talk about Journal- 
ism maybe is in some strange way unjournalistic. We are 
better off when we are whooping up a murder story, never 
having been a murderer or a murderee, or settling the affairs 
of the world, never having settled any of them. 

But there is a more personal reason. The basic = of 
American journalism is the daily newspaper—the daily local 
newspaper. I am not a newspaper man. That is a title of great 
glory in this country. I tried my best to earn it by inventing 
the word news-magazine. And very generously, our friends 
in the newspaper profession have accorded to me and to my 
colleagues a sort of second-class—or out-of-town member- 
ship—in their club. Not being a full mernber of the club, 
I hesitate to make the “let's take our hair down’ speech; yet 
* not being a complete outsider I cannot pretend not to know 
just where the slot machines are or how they are rigged. 

But there is yet another and a deeper reason for my reluct- 
ance to talk on this subject. I do not know any problem in 
journalism which can be usefully isolated from the profound- 
est and ultimate questions of man’s fate. One could perhaps 
except purely technical problems from this sweeping general- 
ization—such a problem as typography. But I would scarcely 
exclude even this. Take for example the contrast between the 
screaming cight-column red-ink banner headlines of the New 
York Journal American, a paper I read avidly (when I read 
it) and the chaste headlines of Roy Roberts’ Kansas City Star. 
The contrast in typography between the Journal and the Star 
is a contrast in character. And character is destiny—both for 
a nation and for its press. 

But if I seem to prove too much from typography, let me 
give you a better illustration of how journalistic problems are 
inextricable from ultimate problems. Surely you will all agree 


that the first canon of journalism is to tell the truth. Does 
the American press tell the truth? That raises a deeper ques- 
tion: are the American people capable of receiving the truth? 
And that raises a still deeper question yet; it was asked by Pon- 
tius Pilate in Jersualem: What is truth? 

If I seem to be escaping too eagerly into cloudland, let's 
come down to earth—our troubled earth. Only a few days 
ago, | was in Washington talking with a small group includ- 
ing two or three famous journalists. I happened to mention 
that I was going to make a talk on Journalism. And one of 
the group, a woman, said: “I hope you are going to say some- 
thing about the Responsibility of the Press in the Cold War.” 
Well, I suppose I better. 

The general ge is something like this: In a hot war 
there is no problem. The whole of the press, like the whole 
of the people, is gathered around the central national interest 
of winning the war. And since a hot war is thought of as 
being of short duration, we are willing to give up, temporarily, 
certain liberties, for we feel sure of getting them back—if we 
win—and we are not afraid of forgetting what those liberties 
are. 

But a cold war is different. A cold war for freedom is 
especially difficult, because it is urged that by failing to practice 
freedom, we may lose the art of it even while fighting for it. 
So: let there be no restraints on freedom in a cold war! Any- 
thing goes! 

Something like that is the general 00 yore And I think 
it is an extremely shallow analysis and symptomatic of the 
weakness in American civilization. We do not understand 
the meaning of freedom as well as we should. Too many of 
us, to too great an extent, seem to regard freedom as identical 
with irresponsibility. Oh, yes, we ta/k about Responsibility. 
But Responsibility to whom, for what, and how held to 
account? Very few editors are prepared to meet these simple 
questions squarely. I certainly am not, but at least I am going 
to tip my hat to them—even at the risk of losing my out-of- 
town membership in this superior club. 

Recently the Press of New York City has been engaged in 
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what we are asked to believe is a great battle for Freedom of 
the Press. Let's take a quick look at it. For a couple of weeks 
there has been going on in New York City a court trial 
involving prostitution. The advance ballyhoo for this prosti- 
tution trial was provided daily on the front-page for a month, 
sharing honors with the new Eisenhower Administration. The 
public was promised dirtier dirt than they could get in any 
smutbook—and all for a nickle, and all in the respectable form 
of a newspaper—and, less readably, in a newsmagazine. Then 
the judge closed the courtroom. Then the outrage of the 
Gentlemen of the Press was beautiful to behold. In the sky- 
scrapers of New York, John Milton and Thomas Jefferson 
lived again. The sublime Milton and the noble Jefferson lived 
again in the righteous indignation of a thousand newsmen, 
editorial writers and circulation managers. 

Did the Judge do wrong? Maybe he did. Was the prin- 
ciple of Freedom of the Press imperiled? Maybe it was. Some 
of my colleagues seemed to think so, and I had no brief to 
argue contra. The action of the Judge was also condemned 
by the eminent New York Times and the Times had nothing 
to gain from privileged dirt. But even if the New York Times 
was right and the Judge was wrong, I am sure that all of 
you will confess with me a feeling of humiliation and shame 
that our profession is so obviously inspired by such ambiguous 
motives, and that the freedom we so uncritically demand is so 
often nothing more than the freedom to pander. If we pander 
to sensuality that is bad enough. But there may be an even 
greater danger in the fact that Freedom of the Press is freedom 
to pander to ignorance, to pander to mediocrity, to pander to 
group passions and prejudices, to pander to hatred and mean- 
ness, to pander to all that is unlovely in democracy. 

My confession—meo culpa—and my apology are done. | 
still do not see how any of the problems of Journalism are 
to be solved in terms of Journalism itself but at least for a 
while, I shall try to be a lecturer on Journalism. 

My inclination to dismiss the problems of journalism as non- 
existent in themselves may have lead you to suspect that I have 
not been doing my homework all these years. That suspicion 
is entirely justified: I have not. Over the years, I have read 
the news about the press with the greatest interest but I have 
skipped most of the articles, speeches, round-tables, or tele- 
casts which purpose to deal with journalistic problems. 

But now at last Dean Sabine has summoned me to an 
examination and I could not any longer evade his challenge. 
So in these last weeks, in odd moments in between the actual 
practice of journalism, I have been putting the cold towel 
around my head and cramming up for this exam. I have 
turned the pages of books, pamphlets, articles, jotting down 
notes, trying to catch up with the conversation about my pro- 
fession. This has been most beneficial for me and I am deeply 
grateful to Dean Sabine for forcing me to this exercise. 

And now to show you that I have done my homework, | 
should like to discuss just one of the questions which presents 
itself as a specifically journalistic question. I choose the ques- 
tion of the monopoly newspaper. What 1 have in mind is a 
city of 100,000 or more population with a one-ownership press. 
I choose this question mainly for descriptive purposes. One 
of my strongest feelings is that people who sound off about 
the Press, don’t usually take the trouble to lock at the Press 
and see what it actually is. 

Is the monopoly newspaper good or bad? It certainly 
doesn't sound good. But my friend John Cowles of Min- 
neapolis has made the case for it, and you are undoubtedly 
familiar with his thesis. I am inclined to accept it. You recall 
the Victorian lady who came to tea with Thomas Carlyle, and, 
in a moment of wide-eyed inspiration said: ‘Mr. Carlyle, I 
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accept the universe.’ And he replied, “You'd better.” So | 
accept the monopoly newspaper because it exists and, in the 
nature of things, is going to continue to exist. What do I 
mean by the nature of things? I mean the nature of the 
modern newspaper. Much, perhaps most of what I shall say 
about the monopoly newspaper is true of the allegedly com- 
petitive paper. In other words, much of the nature of the 
modern American newspaper is revealed in what we call the 
monopoly newspaper. 

It was often pointed out in my homework that the typical 
American newspaper is only about 15 - 20% news—not count- 
ing personals and society columns and sport. The rest is 
variously entertainment or what in the magazine business is 
called “service stuff”. Certainly the percentage of serious news 
in the typical American er is small. Why has there 
been over many years this trend to entertainment and to feature 
stuff? Evidently because that's where profitability lay and 
profits did indeed come. In my life-time, American news- 
papers have become, almost all of them, serious business 
propositions. 

If I were suddenly to find myself possessed of a typical 
American newspaper—monopoly or not—I would, at the out- 
set, pay no attention to the news columns of Pages 1, 2 and 
3. I would be primarily concerned to find whether the paper 
had men and women who knew how to buy the right comic 
strip—and cross word puzzles. I would watch carefully the 
women's pages, the food pages, the society columns. I would 
try to get the names of everybody in town wee as often 
as possible—and their pictures, too. And of course, I 
wouldn't say an unkind word about anybody—unless the 
District Attorney had put at least one of his feet in jail. When 
I felt that all this kind of thing was being well run, I would 
permit myself the luxury of fiddling about with our national 
and international news. 

Thus you see I begin to describe the modern American 
newspaper—and from a very practical viewpoint. 

The argument against the monopoly newspaper is that it 
deprives the community of differing Bees rena of news 
and opinion. Like so many high-brow discussions about news- 
papers, this one is fine, except that it ignores the actual nature 
of a newspaper. Does anyone feel strongly that a city ought 
to have several newspapers in order to offer the community 
a greater variety of comic strips, breakfast menus and cheese- 
cake? I found no impassioned pleas along this line in my 
homework. 

Now probably there ought to be competition in breakfast 
menus—one paper hotly vegetarian and another a strict 
adherent of the gospel according to Gaylord Hauser. We 
believe in competition as a principle. But competition is not 
an unmixed blessing. And here again the press is peculiar 
unbridled competition may lead to even worse results in the 
press than it did in the past in the market place. It is very 
doubtful whether inter-newspaper competition makes for the 
best presentation of serious news. One of John Cowles’ most 
telling points is that a monopoly newspaper can afford not 
to go off half-cocked, not to balloon a trivial little 3-hour 
scoop into apocalyptic sensation. A monopoly newspaper can 
afford to be accurate and reasonable ; a cornpetitive paper often 
cannot. Cowles knows what he’s talking about—and so do 
you. A monopoly newspaper might even be able to afford 
to cut a prostitution story down to its actual importance in 
the public domain—provided it didn't also have to compete 
with T.V. soap-operas—and picture magazines! 

As to the nature of the modern newspaper, there is some- 
thing else to remember. The typical American newspaper in 
addition to being a medium of entertainment, is also public 
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service, by which I mean, in this context, nothing more glorious 
than a public utility. 

Some years ago when a little magazine called Time had 
attained a big circulation, a friend of mine came back to New 
York after a three months trip across the country. He reported 
to me that T/me had an extraordinarily good standing through- 
out the country. I was as pleased as he had been surprised. 
But then he gave me a solemn warning. He said that from 
now on Time must never say anything, in substance or in 
manner, which was not in accord with the broad consensus 
of public opinion and public taste. ‘You see,” he said, with 
warm enthusiasm, “You see, they expect you to be a public 
utility."” And I said: “I'll be damned if I'll be a public utility.” 
Now I have the highest respect for electric light companies 
and department stores and I think that one of the finest 
developments in all human civilization is that business in 
America has achieved a public utility aspect. Nevertheless, 
when I was a young man yearning to get into this business of 
journalism, it was not with the idea of becoming a public 
utility. I had my ideals and my selfish hopes—and anyone 
of you who has printer's ink in his veins knows pretty well 
what both were. We are flattered to be called public servants 
But public utilities? Oh, God, not that! 

And yet that is the role which in this great age of America, 
God has laid on us—and especially on newspaper editors and 
reporters. You, and to some extent even a maverik like me, 
has to be a public utility. In local newspaper terms, you have 
to give publicity to all the quote good unquote things in 
town—and publicity is parcelled out by the square inch accord- 


ing to custom and prescriptive right. You have to report the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet even if it's the dullest banquet 
of all the 10,000 banquets of the year. Every high-school 
tiddly-winks game must be recorded—or you will be accused 
You are a public utility. So, why not also 


of discrimination 
a monopoly? You can not run a monopoly newspaper as an 
individualist. To be sure you are not beholden to a Public 
Utilities Commission: no: you are subject only to the vested 
interest of every pressure group in town from the ladies’ aid 
society to the wiffenpoofs. 

There is one more thing to be said about the monopoly 
newspaper. You cannot think about it very long before your 
thoughts focus on the head man—the owner-publisher-editor 
and his enormous responsibilities for the city or the section 
over which he presides—and preside is, I think, the word. He 
presides not only over the presentation of the news, upon 
which democratic government depends; he presides also, in 
his way, over the housewife and her meaus, over the school 
system as to which he can be more or less complacent. He 
presides over the importance of foreign material, over which 
the local community has no control whatever—the wire 
services, the columnists, the feature-stuff. He presides over 
the city government, choosing whether or not to send his 
reporters after it and expose and root out crime and corrup- 
tion. Answer in many cases: why rock the boat? He presides 
over all the vested interests in town, parcelling out to each 
its fair share of publicity. 

Having thus sketched one current phenomenon of Journal- 
ism, the monopoly newspaper—what do I suggest should be 
done about it? After all my homework is done, I can offer 
no suggestion for the problems of the press except personal, 
individual responsibility—and more responsibility. 

But when responsibility is exercised in human affairs, it is 
usually taken for granted that there is some reasonably clear 
charter of responsibility to go with it. The doctor has his 
and his license. The soldier, even the four-star general, 
The businessman has his balance sheet. 


code 
has his assignment. 
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What about the journalist ? Well, you cannot write an effective 
code for Journalism—in a free country. At least it has never 
been done yet. And you cannot write it in the U.N. for the 
free world. Naively idealistic Americans asked for a U.N. 
code—and now they have learned a simple lesson, that prac- 
tically none of the other nations of the world share our ideas 
about freedom of the press, and so they are inclined to with- 
draw in disgust from the whole thing. 

Ah, but, you say, a Code was written for American jour- 
nalism in 1923 by the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
But so far as I know in all these thirty years, with one rather 
ineffective exception, not a single editor or other journalist 
has ever been called to account on the basis of that Code. And 
I doubt whether that Code has ever had more than a goose- 
feather's weight of influence with a single editor in this 
country. That doesn’t mean editors don’t have ideals. They 
are full of ideals—but you cannot reduce these ideals to a 
meaningful charter. 

I say you can't. But I also feel constrained to say, we must. 
Experience says we can't. But every age, that is every genera- 
tion of Journalism must try. And this, I think, is the age 
of American Journalism in which we may succeed if we try. 
I am very willing to = of this hope here in Oregon. For 
Oregon has had. a tradition of personal responsibility in jour- 
nalism which is very much alive today. So the basic question 
is simply whether this sense of personal responsibility can be 
made the rule for our profession throughout the country— 
and applied to all the complexities of the modern press. 


Such an effort must obviously begin with some agreement 
as to what modern American journalism actually is. That is 
why I have talked specifically about the monopoly newspaper— 
one important phase of American journalism. There are, of 
course, many other phases—the small-town paper, differing 
in kind from newspapers in large cities, the country weeklies 
and magazines. There is also radio and T.V.—with gas com- 
panies and candy manufacturers hiring reporters and editorial 
writers to guide or stultify the minds of millions. What s the 
press today? What /s a journalist today? How do you draw 
the line between one and another kind of operation in the 
vast field of news, discussion, entertainment, soap-operas and 
other trips which we lump under the one word “Communica- 
tions”? It is very difficult to say what the press is today—or 
even what journalism is. 

Nevertheless, I shall attempt to make a simple outline of 
the functions of Journalism in our America. Something like 
this may help us to differentiate between various phases of our 
responsibility, and help to show where there should be greater 
emphasis or more direct responsibility. 

I start off with the traditional proposition that the main 
concern of journalism is public iin The Latin phrase is 
useful here—res publica—from which we get our word 
Republic. The main concern of journalism—and the only 
justification for freedom of the press—is res publica—the 
reporting and discussion of those matters which bear clearly 
and directly on the business of the Republic. Some one may 
say that in the modern world, everything is the business of 
the Republic. While that may be true in some sense, if it is 
applied to politics, it becomes totalitarian. Religion is basic 
to our Republic but it is not the business of our Republic. 
Gossip is universally human but it is not the business of our 
Republic except as we corrupt our thought by making it so. 
So by res publica 1 mean essentially political affairs—those 
matters which are to be dealt with by the political organs of 
a free society. The primary function of journalism is to tell 
as many of the citizens as possible, as effectively as possible, 
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what the res ruplica are, and what the rational debate on those 
subjects is. 

From this, it seems to me there is clear moral corollary 
which every newspaper owner—and every honest reporter and 
city editor—can apply. Am I giving my readers the best 
account of public affairs which I possibly can? My right to 
entertain my readers with murder stories or comic strips, and 
to profit from that entertainment, is only justified provided I 
have laid before them a reasonably full and rational and sober 
account of the current problems of the Republic. Even with 
the best will in the world, the task presents enormous difh- 
culties. For one thing, the sheer volume of national and 
international news is all but unmanageable. Merely to print 
a lot more of it, is only a partial answer. Syndicated pundits 
have their place but they are no substitute for the vivid facts 
and the good reporter's evaluation. My hope would be that 
every local newspaper would experiment creatively with its 
own selection of wire-news—selection, arrangement, and day- 
to-day exposition of the news by locally responsible editors. 

I don't know whether this effort would pay. I am sure that 
it would restore to the press proper, a prestige which it tends 
to lose in the welter and jumble of our present communica- 
tions system. 

The second function of the press is to present to its readers 
a recognizable picture of their environment. This is especially 
important for America. We Americans, more than other 
peoples, need continuously to know who we are, where we 
are. A good symbol of America is the train of covered-wagons. 
We are not a fixed people, formed long centuries ago in 
loyalty to a crown or to a river valley. We create ourselves 
as a nation as we go along. We have in common some fixed 
stars—and let us never lose sight of them, liberty and justice 
for all and God, the author of liberty. But we proceed—by 
conscious and self-conscious effort. As Thornton Wilder says 
so eloquently in a broad context: ‘Americans are still engaged 
in inventing what it is to be an American.” So, like the people 
of the covered-wagon train, we need to know where we are, 
what is going on up ahead, and what behind and around us. 
Above all we need to know who we are, pilgrims of what 
hope ? 

This need for a recognizable picture of ourselves in our 
environment explains and justified the endless ‘‘personal”’ 
columns in the American newspapers which can hardly be 
found in the press of other countries; and also the endless 
reporting and recording of local clubs, fraternal organizations, 
do-good societies and all the rest. - 

But I suggest that responsibility should be applied in this 
field, too. I would liken it to an artistic responsibility rather 
than to a political responsibility. Are your reporters and 
writers giving a truly sensitive account of life in your com- 
munity? Do they tell how people have fun on Saturday night 
or worship on Sunday—or work on Monday, and live every 
day with their hopes and aspirations—and their awful banali- 
ties? Here and there across the country there are reporters 
who do. But why doesn’t every newspaper develop at least 
two or three writers who will really report “our town”, 
lovingly, tenderly, truly? Are they afraid—or just lazy? I 
leave the question with you. 

A third function of Journalism, notably in America, is to 
respond to the American desire for self-improvement. This 
function needs little elaboration—it might simply be called 
education,—education in nearly everything from geography 
quiz-games to interior decoration. But one warning is perhaps 
timely. It is said with regard to our enormous development 
of advertising that Americans are becoming materialistic, not 
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so much because of any subversive philosophy as because their 
attention is more and more being focused on physical things, 
deodorants, pills, ice-boxes, gadgets, things. I am not per- 
suaded that this fear warrants the abolition of advertising 

a subject on which I have a slight bias; but I do suggest that 
since the physical and superficial side of life is so heavily 
covered in our advertising pages—and on T.V.—we ought 
to be all the more concerned that in our editorial columns 
Americans should find the material of self-improvement in 
the realm of the mind, in the intellectual virtues. Neither 
religion nor common sense suggests any reason to apologize 
for a high standard of living, for good food, good wine, good 
houses, good health; the only danger is that having gained all 
these things the soul may be starved. “It needs must be that 
offense commeth, but woe be unto him by whom the offense 
commeth.”’ That, it always seems to me, was said in the first 
century as a direct warning to 20th Century American editors. 

Fourthly and finally, the function of Journalism is to be a 
vessel of truth. What is truth? Here I come round to my 
beginning, and I can do no other for it seems so clear to me 
that the great question of our time is the question of Truth. 
Is it not indeed the question of every age? Yes,—but it is 
especially the question of this age because we scarcely recog- 
nize it. We thought we had the problem of truth fixed— 
let anybody say what he liked—'‘I write as / please’’—let 
everybody teach and preach as he liked—and somehow truth 
would prevail in a cacaphony of competition, in a wonderful 
-donnybrook fair of rowdy argument. However it is that Truth 
prevails (and in the agony of centuries it does prevail) —that 
is not the way—or at any rate not the only way. And so you 
see, one of our suppositions as to the nature of Truth no 
longer seems true. 

What is truth? In our America, no supreme court of wise- 
men, no Platonic philosopher-kings are going to promulgate 
any official creed or philosophy. So—it is up to you and me, 
individually, personally to face up to this ultimate question 
and answer it as honestly as we can in every day's work. This 
is what crusading or serious editors do—and there are many 
of them in our America. Yet, if one were to pick the greatest 
flaw in the conventions of American journalism today, it might 
be found to lie in the elaborate schemes which conventional 
journalism has devised for evading the personal responsibility 
of all journalists, and especially of owner-publisher-editors. 
Let me give just one example of what I mean. Mr. Arthur 
Robb, of Editor & Publisher, recently said: 

“I do not believe any newspaper would keep a reporter or 
editor who was as careless with the truth, who dealt with 
rumor and personalities as many columnists do. . . .” 

If an owner-publisher is seriously responsible for every word 
in his newspaper, he ought not to publish any columnist whose 
basic integrity he doubts—or with whose basic philosophy he 
disagrees. That is not the fashionable doctrine. The fashion 
able and convenient and profitable doctrine is that, in order 
to amuse the reader or in order quote to give the readers 
various viewpoints unquote, the owner-publisher has the right, 
even the duty, to print what personally he deplores or detests. 
In my view that is a childish evasion of a man’s responsibility. 
It is worse than that: it is cynicism at the heart of American 
life. 

The Miltonian conception of Truth prevailing in open 
combat with Error did not, I think, have the modern press in 
mind. For Milton, surely, had in mind individual men speak- 
ing honestly their own truth—or their own lies. The Miltonian 
doctrine does not apply to a situation where one man feels 
justified in being the profitable vehicle of another man’s lies 
or another man’s distortions. 
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The owner-editor cannot honorably evade his personal con- 
frontation with every aspect of Truth in every aspect of this 

per. This sense of personal responsibility should be and can 

shared with every member of the staff. Every reporter and 
sub-editor should know that he is expected to be a man of 
intellectual integrity and that his honest coping with Truth, 
in every department of me op te will be respected. There 
is plenty of room for wide differences of opinion and of taste 
under a roof supported by a few pillars of conviction. But 
these differences should never be evaded. When basic differ- 
ences of conviction are made clear, then men who wish to be 
both honorable and free will part company. We are called 
to be the servants of Truth: let us serve it together when we 
can, and separately when we must 

Here then is an attempt to categorize the functions of Jour- 
nalism. Much better analyses could be made, but the object 
of this, and of any analysis, is to help us in meeting our 
peculiar problem of Responsibility 

In order to bring my remarks into a field focus, let me 
consider the Responsibility of an Editor in and toward the 
Cold War. In one word, I regard an Editor's responsibility 
to the Cold War as being in fact far greater than his Responsi- 
bility in a Hot War. You really did not need the Press 
much—to win World War II. We all tried to help, and of 
course some sort of communication was necessary. When a 
soldier brought me a copy of Time which had been read by 
20 of his buddies while fighting hip-deep in a swamp in New 
Guinea, a copy that was smeared with jungle-mud and 
illegible,—I thought we had helped a little. But—they would 
have fought anyway and Rosie the Riveter would have riveted 

after Pearl Harbor 

However, all the qualities of command of President Eisen- 
hower, and all the thoughtful brilliance of John Foster Dulles 
will not win the Cold War—without us journalists. We have 
to understand this war in all its places and in all its phases 
geographically in Europe, in the Far East, in the Middle 
East, and categorically in terms of weapons, money, and men. 
It demands all the brains and time and energy we have. For 
the facts and the analyses have to be presented to the American 
people so that they may support not obvious decisions of 
necessity but difficult decisions of choice. 

Do you really want to win the Cold War? Do the people 
really want to win it? It's so much easier just to drift along 
and have the total atomic war in due course! Is that what 
you and your readers want? If you don't, you will have to 
work a miracle of effective Journalism—now. 

By miracle I do not mean supernatural intervention—except, 
as Lincoln said: “I do not know where wisdom is to be found 
except on your knees.” By miracle I mean the release to the 
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fullest extent of the rational capacities of each of us as indi- 
viduals in this great profession of Journalism, to which we 
have been called. 

This means a presentation of the res publica—vivid, inter- 
esting, effective. The farmer must see far beyond farm prices 
to the whole of the res publica. The businessman must see 
far beyond a tariff advantage to the whole of the res publica. 
The college professor must see far beyond his cherished life 
in the academic shades to the whole of the res publica. 

And it means making your paper and mine, to the very best 
of our fallible abilities, vessels of truth. For this is a war of 
principle, of depth of principle. As President Eisenhower said 
in his noble inaugural: “Here, then, is joined no argument 
between slightly differing philosophies. This conflict strikes 
directly at the faith of our fatkers and the lives of our sons. 
.. . . Freedom is pitted against slavery; lightness against the 
dark.” 

How much does that mean to our readers? Not enough. 
We can make it mean more to our readers only if we make 
it mean much more, every day, to ourselves. 

I have not yet mentioned Senator McCarthy, who has 
achieved the distinction of being the central character in all 
discussions of Journalism. There is one challenge which can 
effectively be made to Senator McCarthy, who claims to be a 
Christian. That challenge is the challenge of charity. Free- 
dom—academic freedom and every other freedom—depends 
on one thing: that we trust each other, and since no one of 
us is wholly trustworthy, it implies another thing, that our 
constant judgments of each other shall be made not senti- 
mentally but with charity. With malice toward none, with 
charity toward all—let every college professor and every editor 
put ‘hat challenge to Senator McCarthy. 

But we cannot put that challenge to him, except as we put 
it to ourselves. Does this mean we cannot win the Cold War 
without achieving such a degree of moral responsibility as the 
world has never yet seen? Does it mean that the flickering 
lamps of liberty—and decency—will go out all over the world 
and here too, unless ? Yes something like that. For 
this is a greater age, a far greater age, than any which was ever 
seen beneath the wandering moon. Much has been given to us, 
much, much more of everything, much more liberty, than ever 
man had before. And more will be required of us. 

Fallible, torn by our conflicting desires and interests, we can- 
not possibly succeed of and by ourselves. You see, the prob- 
lem of journalism cannot be solved, cannot even be stated in 
terms of itself. Journalism can only succeed and Freedom can 
be justified only by constant and humble appeal to the Light 
which lightens our darkness, to the Power which has set within 
us all a conscience and a prayer. 
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educator. Yet I am no stranger to the problems which 

educators have to face, and I am entering the arena 
with full knowledge that it “takes a great deal of courage 
to face the facts of education in this country: it is controlled 
by the most dogmatic, undemocratic, opinionated individuals 
in our society; * * *"." I shall, therefore, begin with a meta- 
phor and compare myself to the purchaser of a car who buys 


Ys are all aware, I believe, that I am not a professional 


it when it comes off the assembly line, and who, finding that 
it doesn't go, or goes by fits and starts, ventures to remon- 
strate with one of the checkers at the end of the line. The 
checker tells me I don't know how to drive; I, with some 
deference, for the checker is a more powerfully built man 


' This Farce Called Education, by R. E. Kabrhoff, p. 83 (Exposition 
Press, N. Y. 1952). And see Aimlessmess in Education by Arthur E. 
Bestor, Jr., 75 Scientific Monthly 109 (Aug., 1952), footnote 15. 
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than I, suggest that the thing hasn't been put together prop- 
erly, or that something has been omitted. He, punctuating 
his answer with a curse, tells me not to try to tell him how 
to build a car because he has more knowledge thereof in his 
little finger than I have in my whole head, if in fact I have 
a head, which, he indicates, he is inclined to doubt.? 

I propose to make some inquiries into the product that I saw 
come off the assembly line, to make some speculations as to 
why it doesn’t work, and, still carrying on the metaphor, to 
tell you of some of the discussions I heard as I walked along 
the assembly line on an occasion when visitors were allowed 
at the plant. 


1. THE RETROGRESSION OF OuR CULTURE 


There is, as you know, a great debate going on today, as 
to whether there has been, since the start of the twentieth 
century, a cultural retrogression. Obviously the belief in 
progress as something inevitable and unceasing is a thing of 
the past.* It died in 1914, upon or shortly after the start of 
World War I. I can’t say exactly when. Perhaps it was when 
Germany dubbed her promise to respect Belgian neutrality a 
“scrap of paper’. Certainly the idea was dead and buried 
by the time the Lusitania was sunk.‘ But are we to infer 
from this a cultural retrogression? My view is that we must. 

I shall first give you a typical presentation of the opposite 
view, by quoting from the recent book of the Headmaster of 
Andover, Dr. Claude M. Fuess. He says that any statement 
that standards of culture have declined ignores preventive 
medicine, surgery, sanitation and communications, and he 
points with pride to the fact that the “curricular diet has, 
over the past fifty years, been made more palatable and 
profitable.’’S 

There are, of course, countless millions of people ready 
to support Dr. Fuess. But they would, I believe, rely largely 
on material criteria and would point to the state of socio- 
logical legislation that has found its way into the statute books 
since 1933.® 


* My metaphor is not ill chosen. Parents who are in the market 
to secure an education for their children are in a very real sense 


consumers. See God and Man at Yale, by Wm. F. Buckley, Jr., pp. 
184-185 (Regnery Co., 1951) quoted from infra, pp. 31-32. 

*For the now obsolete view, the /ocus classics is The Idea of 
Progress, by J. B. Bury (Macmillan Co., 1920). See the criticism of 
Bury’s volume in The Belief in Progress, by John Baillie, pp. 104 ff. 
(Scribner's, 1951). For the modern view, see Man and His Gods, 
by Homer W. Smith, pp. 429 ff. (Little, Brown & ‘Co., 1952). 

“Virginia Woolf delicately suggests that “in or about December, 
1910, human character changed”. The Captain's Death Bed, p. 91 
(Hogarth Press, 1950). 

* Independent Schoolmaster, pp. 327, 328 (Little, Brown & Co., 
1952). A note of optimism and implicit denials of cultural retro- 
gression, premised on signs of a resurgence of the spiritual, are found 
in The Survival of Western Culture, by Ralph T. Flewelling, (Harper 
& Bros., 1943), esp. pp. 110, 202, 243, 244, 278, 290 and 298. 

*The wider consumption of “thick juicy steak” is stressed, perhaps 
a little ironically, as an index of progress in The Clock of History, 
by Alvin Johnson, p. 68 (Norton & Co., 1946). 

I am not prepared to admit that the presence of a wealth of socio- 
logical legislation on the statute books of a country is indisputable 
proof of its social progress. “* * * I wonder whether it is always 
right to interpret advanced social legislation as social progress. I 
know that advanced social legislation is for the purpose of insuring 
the individual against the increasing hardships of present-day eco- 
nomic life. But I wonder whether such legislation is not, by impli- 
cation, a recognition of the fact that individuals are increasingly 
losing their stamina and their capacity to resist. I wonder whether 
too much social legislation may not be the eyeglasses, hearing devices, 
artificial teeth, and crutches with which we are arming ourselves in 
order to meet the increasing decrepitude of our aging society.” As 
Others See Us, by André Visson, p. 84 (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948). 
See also Understanding Europe, by Christopher Dawson, p. 46 (Sheed 
& Ward, 1952). 
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The actuality of cultural retrogression can best be shown 
by references, necessarily brief, to some salient features of 
present-day civilization—and I shall try to steer clear of the 
disputable. 

There has been, for example, a marked decline in the 
power to make value judgments.’ There is no acquaintance 
with standards of comparison. There is no acquaintance 
with the achievements of the past. Anyone who has listened 
to radio or TV shows designed to encourage new talent is 
disheartened when time after time a frenetic, albeit rhythmic, 
beater of a tin pan with a stick gets more applause than a 
gifted singer who has clearly shown, in the performance, 
years of training and study, and the capacity for sacrifice as 
a necessary concomitant. There is, moreover, no appreciation 
of sacrifice for a recognized common good, and no attempt to 
formulate and avow a moral purpose® as a rallying point to 
stop the decline of culture and to renew its maintenance, if 
not its advance. 

A scorn of past wisdom would seem to indicate retro 
gression.® Certainly when we hear the virtues of thrift and 
temperance cynically described as ‘‘sales resistance’''® we are 
not edified nor led to say, “Here we have progress’. The 
decline of self-reliance which has flowed from our social 
welfare policy, and the obstacle to incentive created by the 
practice of making the improvident believe they are the vic- 
tims of invincible impersonal forces, is hardly progress." 

The great reliance on news commentators and the result- 
ing atrophy of private judgment should likewise give us 
concern, !* 

Robert Strausz-Hupé finds cultural retrogression in the 
alienation of the social mind,'* by which he means a want 


"The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education, by vati- 
ous authors, p. 87 (Ronald Press, 1951). 

* Conditions of Peace, by E. H. Carr, p. 114 (Macmillan, 1942) 
And see Education and World Tragedy, by Howard Mumford Jones, 
pp. 87-88 (Harvard Univ. Press, 1946); Values for Survival, by 
Lewis Mumford, p. 120 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946). 

* Crowd Culture, by Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, pp. 128-129 (Har- 
per & Bros., 1952). 

" The Abolition of Man, by C. S. Lewis, p. 46 (Macmillan, 1950). 

“Whereas even fifty or a hundred years ago people were in gen 
eral believed to be responsible for their evil actions, these are now 
more generally attributed to causes beyond their control. Crime is not 
really a moral lapse but a disease which, like measles, should not be 
punished but cured. Men, on any view, do wrong. But former gen- 
erations urged moral endeavor as the preventive of wrongdoing. Now 
we think that pills and injections should be substituted for the pre 
scriptions of the saints. Jt may be that all this is an improvement 
in our thinking. But it may also be that men and women who could, 
with a little effort, control their tempers, their lusts, or their folly, 
may think themselves excused from such effort by laying the blame 
for their ill behavior on their glands, their livers, their environment, 
their heredity, the social system—on anything, in fact, except them- 
selves.’ Religion and the Modern Mind, by W. T. Stace, pp. 127-128 
(Lippincott, 1952). And see The Crisis in the University, by Sir 
Walter Moberly, p. 308 (Student Christian Movement Press, 1949) ; 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, written and pub- 
lished (1951) by the Educational Policies Commission, p. 20 

Lewis Mumford in The Conduct of Life (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951), points to the manner in which the social burden of evil is 
increased “by lifting responsibility from the shoulders of the evil- 
doer” (p. 158). And he adds (p. 171): “That rigid sense of self 
righteousness, with its inability to confess the evils it commits and 
bring them to an end, is perhaps the chief mark of a dying civiliza- 
tion”. And see The Rediscovery of Morals, by Henry C. Link, p 
108 (Dutton & Co., 1947). 

“In Defense of Democracy, by various authors, pp. ix and 140 
(Putnam, 1949); The Problem of Power, by Lord Radcliffe, pp 
xv-xvi (Secker & Warburg, 1952). 

“The phrase is found in The Zone of Indifference, by Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, p. 296 (Putnam, 1952), and the concept pervades the 
volume. See especially pp. 23, 25, 78, 103. See also The Case for 
Conservatism, by F. G. Wilson, pp. 18-19 (Univ. of Wash. Press, 
1951). 
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of correspondence between society as envisaged by its members 
in a sort of composite mental picture, and the palpable reali- 
ties and actual working institutions of what he calls “society- 
in-being.”” It is in the field of politics and the relations of 
citizens to their government, however, that the retrogression 
has taken its most dangerous form, particularly in the use of 
mass media of communication by the Government in a manner 
deliberately designed to frustrate debate.'* A clear statement 
of the tendency, inherent therein, to imperil liberty is found 
in a fragment of autobiography prepared by Sir Harold Butler 
not long before his death. He wrote. 

“Are we reaching the point foreseen by Lord Acton when 
in the eyes of governments ‘the enemy to be overcome is 
no longer the absolutism of the state, but the liberty of the 
subject’? Is the great popular revolution of the twentieth 
century, which was hailed by men of liberal ideas as the 
dawn of freedom for the masses, on the way to becoming 
a paternalist revolution, which reimposes the iron hand of 
authority in a new and more drastic form? For the rule 
of the feudal landlord or the absolute monarch or the in- 
dustrial autocrat is the crushing weight of the all-powerful 
state now to be substituted? Against that neither appeal 
nor revolt is possible, and paradoxically enough the social 
reformers, who used to applaud every champion of the rights 
of the common man against authority, are now the first to 
condemn him, if he exhibits any sign of recalcitrance against 
the decrees of those in power.”!® 
And an equally widespread and equally disheartening ex- 

ample is in the sagging ideals of the learned professions. The 
sense of vocation, of ready willingness to sacrifice, is on the 
decline. You may have read about the Norton, Va., physician 
who said a doctor was a fool who would go out to treat a 
patient before satisfying himself of the latter's ability to pay.'® 
The Dean of the Harvard Law School expressed his distrust 


of courses in professional ethics because they serve to show 
the student how far one can go without getting caught, and 
may lead him astray through depiction of lapses which have 
been condoned.'? The arrangement of examination papers to 


' Walter Lippmann in the New York Herald-Tribune for January 
i, 1936. And see Shall Not Perish From the Earth, by R. B. Perry, 
p. 119 (Vanguard Press, 1940); The Republic and the Person, by 
Gordon Keith Chalmers, pp. 234, 239 (Regnery Co., 1949); The 
Great Enterprise, by H. A. Overstreet, p. 152 (Norton Co., 1952). 

There have at all times been men of power who have called right 
wrong and wrong right, but it was reserved to our time to turn that 
perversion into a political principle, a standard of public order’. 
Justice and the Social Order, by Rev. Emil Brunner, p. 4 (Harper & 
Bros., 1945) 

" Confident Morning, p. 64 (Faber & Faber, 1950). 

As to the difhiculty of revolt against the all-powerful state, Freda 
Utley, in The Dream We Lost (John Day Co., 1940, says (p. 145) 
Governments now dispose of means of coercion which cannot be 
withstood by the people, even if a large majority wish to destroy 
the government. Airplanes, machine guns, tanks cannot be manu- 
factured in secret, nor used by untrained men. Moreover, since the 
state owns all means of subsistence, there is no economic basis from 
which to prepare an insurrection”. Equally grim thoughts will be 
found in The God That Failed, by various authors, p. 266 (Harper 
& Bros., 1949), and in Challenge and Decision, by E. A. Mowrer 
(McGraw-Hill, 1950) 

“ New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 30, 1952, p. 2. 

I have been allowed to read the Virginia Medical Society's report 
on the Norton case. It now transpires that the doctor's full state- 
ment was “that the doctor derived his income from the practice of 
medicine and if a patient was able to pay and the doctor did not 
see that he did pay for services, the doctor would be a dam fool 
if he did not make him pay”. The newspaper account seems, through 
abbreviation, to have treated unfairly a Soar of excellent repute 

" Report of the Dean of the Harvard Law School 1951-52, p. 7. 

In A Report on Prelegal Education, by Hon. Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
(American Bar Association, 1944) it is stated (p. 41): “The most 
serious complaint against the way the social sciences and government 
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facilitate marking rather than to give students training in clear 
expression of their thoughts,'* is another example of the same 
tendency. An eminent clergyman once told me that when he 
was interviewing young divinity school graduates to secure a 
curate, the men showed more interest in hours of employ- 
ment and vacations than in opportunities for service and 
preaching the gospel. I do not say that these occurrences are 
typical ; that they should occur at all is disturbing. 

In the realm of art, Bernard Berenson had this to say of 
retrogression: 

“The art which never disobeying its own laws, endeavours 
to fulfill this mission is normal, is classical. It is the standard 
art towards which we Europeans in the course of history 
have always turned back after no matter what occultations, 
declines, aberrations, and rebellions. Nowadays we are in 
the midst of a decline which, like all cultural declines, 
ignores its symptoms and euphorically imagines that it is 
revolutionizing the world when it is merely playing the 
infant, kicking, screaming, and smashing, or daubing and 
kneading with paint and clay. Each admires his own 
products ecstatically, and each believes that he is initiat- 
ing a new epoch.”’'® 
But I shall not pursue the proofs further than to remind 

you that the actuality of cultural retrogression has been the 
inarticulate major premise of many a recent volume.?° 


2. INCURIOUSNESS OF STUDENTS 


If cultural retrogression is to be stopped, we must try to 
focus our attention on the particular manifestations of it in 
the products of our schools. Here I must remind you of my 
remarks at the outset, that I am not an educator and that 
my point of view is essentially that of one who wonders 
why what he has acquired can’t do what he expected it to do 
when he bought it. 

An English educator has commented astutely on the 
“incuriousness” of the present-day student.2! I have tried 
to find out what this is due to. The denigration of cos: 
petition may have a lot to do with it. Since students are 


in particular are taught is that the men from the colleges do not 
come to law school with any abiding convictions as to their personal 
responsibilities as citizens.” 

"The Republic and the Person, by G. K. Chalmers, pp. 155, 156, 
225, 246 (Regnery Co., 1952). 

Aesthetics and History, by Bernard Berenson, pp. 232-233 (Con- 
stable, 1950). See also the reference to our “barbarized and regres- 
sive culture” in The Conduct of Life, by Lewis Mumford, p. 280 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951). 

In The Spirit of Liberty, by Hon. Learned Hand (Knopf, 1952), 
the author says (p. 87): ‘Nobody can, and nobody today does, feel 
that security which was th> convention at the turn of the last century. 
* * * The condition of our survivai in any but the meagerest exist- 
ence is our willingness to accommodate ourselves to the conflicting 
interests of others, to learn to live in a social world.’ Kindred ex- 
pressions will be found in A Segment of My Times, by Hon. Joseph 
M. Proskauer pp. 162, 164 (Farrar, Straus & Co., 1950. In The 
Need for Roots, by Mlle. Simone Weil (Putnam, 1952), the author 
offers four evidences of cultural retrogression, to-wit “our false con- 
ceptions of greatness; the degradation of the sentiment of justice; 
our idolization of money; and our lack of religious inspiration” (p. 
219). Note also Peter Viereck’s allusion to our “irresponsible qualm- 
lessness about immorality” in The Arts in Renewal, by various authors, 
p. 54 (Univ. of Pa. Press, 1951). 

"See Escape From Freedom, by Ehrich Fromm (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1941), esp. pp. 32, 38, 123, 272; Man and Soctety in Calamity, 
by P. A. Sorokin (Dutton & Co., 1942); Our Age of Unreason, by 
Franz Alexander (Lippincott, 1942), esp. pp. 7, 11, 19, 55, 124, 199; 
The Road to Serfdom, by F. A. Hayek (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944), 
esp. chapters I, VI, XIII and XIV; Our Threatened Values, by Victor 
Gollancz (Gollancz Ltd., 1946), esp. pp. 9, 15, 37, 45, 53, 66 and 
83; Decadence, by C. E. M. Joad (Faber & Faber, 1948), esp. chap- 
ters XI, XII and XIV; The Great Enterprise, by H. A. Overstreet 
(Norton & Co., 1952), esp. pp. 151-153, 237, 272, 284, 310-312. 

" The Crisis in the University, by Sir Walter Moberly, p. 58 (Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press, 1949). 
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sure to meet competition as soon as they leave school and 
start to earn a livelihood, I have never seen why modern 
educators should dislike competition. It would seem to me 
to be a stimulus to closer observation, to the pursuit of 
knowledge beyond the set goal, to the deeper digging for 
ultimate causes and basic truths. To turn the mind toward 
the greater mysteries of life would also tend to stimulate 
curiosity, and encourage the student to let his mind range 
through wider circles. 

The Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society, 
suggests a remedy for incuriousness, saying: 

“To learn that other languages have words with mean- 
ings which no English word carries, that they sort mean- 
ings in other ways and link them up in other patterns, 
can be a Copernican step, one of the most liberating, 
the most exciting, and the most sobering opportunities 
for reflection that the humanities can offer. And with it 
can come, through etymology, a widespread vivification 
of the learner's interest in English, a sense of the omni- 
presence of tradition, of the connections of thought with 
thought kept alive, sometimes against our wishes, by 
tradition, a sense of the dependence of any one mind 
upon the vast anonymous work of art his language is, of 
its limitless past, its vagarious history, the mysteries of 
its growth and his responsibility to it.’?? 


3. EXCESSIVE PREOCCUPATION WITH THE PRESENT 


Another feature of the age we live in which has contributed 
to cultural retrogression is our excessive preoccupation with 
the present.** This is linked with that incuriousness to which 
I referred a moment ago, and tends to accentuate it; but 
excessive preoccupation with the present operates independ- 
ently as a regressive force in culture. 

The more thought I give to the problem, the less faith I 
have in courses in current events as a part of the curriculum. 
It is true that they may be useful in overcoming citizen 
apathy,?* but it does not develop confidence in young people 
to deal with the problems they have to face on graduation to 
have thrown at them, as students, issues which have been 
recognized over the years as recalcitrant to satisfactory solu- 
tion. I agree with Canon Bell when he quotes the experience 
of a teacher of his acquaintance: 

“ “What do we teach there? Scraps of literature and art, 
some unsystematic applied math, bits of history and geogra- 
phy—in fact, smatterings of almost all things, academic and 
otherwise. These we try to “integrate around vital central 
interests,’ such as how to date and mate and if possible 
avoid divorce; how to reform the City Hall and run the 
United Nations, how to plan cities, how to provide ade- 


=P. 120 (Harvard Univ. Press), Woodrow Wilson was aware of 
the problem as far back as 1903, and devised the preceptorial system 
“to get the students interested in pursuing knowledge themselves’. 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, by McMillan Lewis, p. 39 (Living- 
ston Pub. Co. [Narberth, Pa.], 1952). 

* See in this connection an address I delivered in 1951: Lawyers 
and Education, 23 N. Y. State Bar Bull. 283 (July, 1951), esp. 
footnote 10. Vital Speeches, Vol. 17, No. 24, page 756. 

“America leads the democracies of the world in non-voting”. 
Morality in American Politics, by G. A. Graham, p. 257 (Random 
House, 1952). 

It seems to me that those who plan school activities to counteract 
citizen apathy have not been aware of its deeper causes. “Apathy 
is one of the characteristic responses of any living organism when it 
is subjected to stimuli too intense or too complicated to cope with’. 
The Prospect Before Us, by John Dos Passos, p. 10 (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1950). “The people become more and more apathetic 
because the problems are too much out of their grasp for their under- 
standing” (id., p. 363). 
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quate housing, how to solve economic problems. All this 
when the pupils are 15 years old! 

‘We must teach the elements of reading and writing, too. 
The young ladies and gentleman are supposed to have 
learned these down in grammar school, but few of them 
have fifth-grade facility, some even less. We have no fixed 
curriculum, which is a bother. We make our curriculum 
up from week to week, sometimes from day to day, trying 
always to entice “pupil interest,’’ and we do it with ‘‘pupil 
advice.” The students run the show; we are their patient 
servants, perhaps not always entirely patient when we dis- 
cover that most of our young charges have been brought up 
with the ridiculous idea that inexperienced and ignorant 
children ought to be as much in control of education and 
of life, as their informed and experienced elders.’ *'*° 
President Chalmers of Kenyon has noted the same thing 

He says: 
‘Mature and advanced considerations of society, refined 
and made useful in social philosophy, economics, sociology, 
and theory of government, have been watered down and 
translated into terms thought available to very young stu 
dents. What has been offered is a description of society to 
pupils too young to reflect upon it with any authority of 
their own. The studies have given an illusion of under- 
standing—the illusion that the student understands not only 
social institutions, but man himself. But to the student who 
knows nothing but sdcial science, man is known only by 
his function or participation in the group. If man himself 
is most notable because he is a member of a social institu- 
tion, no matter how exalted the institution, he is already a 
slave.’’26 
All of these factors tend to generate hopelessness in young 
citizens, and to cause them to put too much trust in the glib 
promises and quack panaceas of totalitarians. It makes one 
wonder whether the idea of inserting this sort of stuff in the 
curriculum was not a subtle trick of someone pledged to aid 
the communist cause. ‘“* * * the man of today is forced into 
skepticism about his own thinking, in order to make him recep 
tive to truth which comes to him from authority’’.*7 

I have always advised any student audiences which I have 
addressed not to go in too heavily for current events courses 
or for mimic conventions, but to study the organization of the 
political parties in their community, beginning at the local 
level, where neophytes should naturally start. The advice of 
President H. P. Rainey of Stephens College?* to eschew the 
major political parties is to my mind bad advice. To rid us 


"Crowd Culture, by Bernard Iddings Bell, pp. 80-81 (Harper & 
Bros., 1952). ‘Most of the issues that mankind sets out to settle, it 
never does settle’. The Future of Wisdom in America, by Hon 
Learned Hand, Saturday Review of Literature, Nov. 22, 1952, p. 10, 
A thoughtful and well-meaning volume worthy of perusal in this 
context is America’s Greatest Challenge, by Myer and Coss (Civic 
Educ. Service, 1952). But in its suggestions for teaching civic respon 
sibility it appears to commit the errors to which Canon Bell has 
referred 

In Studies of Student Personnel, by Frances M. Wilson and Morris 
Krugman, p. 124 (N. Y. State Dept. of Education, 1951), it is stated 
that when applicants for working papers were asked why they were 
dropping out of school, 51.9%, of the boys gave as the reason: ‘was 
bored with school”. This points to incompetency somewhere along 
the line in curriculum drafting, or teaching techniques, or both. 

“The Republic and the Person, by Gordon Keith Chalmers, pp 
130-131 (Regnery Co., 1952). Sir Walter Moberly (op. cit., p. 257) 
thinks that social studies are inflicted on students at an age which 
shows the teachers’ unawareness that “some maturity of experience 
is a condition of appreciation”. And see Chalmers, op. cit., pp. 133 
24 
* Out of My Life and Thought, by Albert Schweitzer, p. 221 (Henry 
Holt & Co., 1933). 

*“New York Herald-Tribune, Sept. 1, 


N 


1947, p. 9 
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of the dirt which is said to inhere in our politics,*® youngsters 
with clean minds and high ideals must enter the field and seek 
eventually to control the party of their choice. It can be done 

My own experience has been that participation in politics 
at the local level develops such an understanding of one’s 
fellow citizens as is really conducive to serenity of mind; and 
I am glad to say that others have had the same reaction. Mr 
Charles P. Taft, who has been active in Cincinnati politics, 
as well as in the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, has this to say: 

“The politician has a surprisingly Christian way of under- 
standing of, and sympathy for, all kinds of people. As 
F. S. Oliver wrote in defense of the politician, he ‘fights and 
fraternises with all sorts and conditions of men. He cannot 
listen day after day to his opponents without shaking off 
much of his original narrowmindedness.’ 

Akin to stressing current events is the practice of some 
schools and colleges in giving courses in current literary pro- 
ductions—novels and shows—and pretending that they afford 
competent preparation for life. I should have thought that a 
pupil's years in school and college were better employed if 
they effected some contact with the eternal,*" and that the 
study of works of art (using art in its broadest sense) that 
have endured beyond one generation would be of greater value. 
What does it profit a man or woman in the year 1973 to be 
able to pose as an authority on the best sellers and best plays 
of 1953? 

Many schools and colleges are giving courses dealing with 
the United Nations, and the achievements of the great powers 
participating therein. Yet English visitors to our shores have 
been appalled at the ignorance of basic developments in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations since 1926, and at the 
amount of false information with which our students’ heads 
are being crammed.*? 


” Our colleges were founded, not to provide centers of mysterious 
scholarship, but to fit young men for special service in society and 
state. Plato saw the need of men specially trained for public service, 
a need that he defined when he founded his Academy. That the insti 
tution endured for 900 years attests the fact of a continuing need. 
We have too often called the affairs of state ‘politics’ and washed our 
hands of them. Too many men think it smart to say that they will 
have nothing to do with ‘the dirty business of politics’ and go on 
their way as if their aloofness were a badge of honor.” A Design for 
Scholarship, by Isaiah Bowman, p. 172 (Johns Hopkins Press, 1936). 
And see Chalmers, of. cit., p. 126 

“Why | Am for the Church, by Charles P. Taft, p. 100 (Farrar, 
Straus & Co., 1947). The quotation is from Politics and Politicians, 
by F. S. Oliver, p. 86 (Macmillan & Co., 1934). 

"See A Victorian in the Modern World, by Hutchins Hapgood, 
p. 73 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939), where it is stated: “* * * 
modern developments such as business courses, courses in journalism, 
and other concrete expressions of the prevailing desire to fit the young 
man to his immediate needs on graduation, are contrary to the genuine 
spirit of a university. It is probable that a young man is better fitted 
to become a human citizen by for a time leading his thoughts away 
from practical life. With most men this concentration on the practical 
life soon becomes a necessity, and if during college days he can acquire 
the habit of seeing things independently of his personal economic 
activity, it would add not only to his disinterested happiness, but 
ultimately to his work, as it would lend it more meaning.” 

See, further, in support of Mr. Hapgood’s position, Challenge to 
the Intellect, by President Davis of Smith College (Hampshire Book 
shop [Northampton, Mass.}], 1941, pp. 23 ef seq., where Constance 
Warren's book, A New Design for Women's Education (Stokes 1940), 
is sharply criticized, 

" And Yet | Like America, by J. L. Hodson (Gollancz Ltd., 1945) ; 
A Cockney on Main Street, by Herbert Hodge (Michael Joseph Ltd., 
1945). See also How to Like an Englishman, by C. V. R. Thompson, 
pp. 94, 111 and 196 (Putnam, 1946) ; Punch, issue of Dec. 31, 1952 
(Vol. 223, p. 788). 

In America's Greatest Challenge, by Myer and Coss (Civic Educ 
Service, 1952), the authors describe the distress of foreign student 
visitors at the ignorance of their countries which their American hosts 
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4. THe Lost ArT OF SYNTHESIS 


Another lack from which the products of modern education 
appear to suffer is the power to reason toward syntheses. As 
Aldous Huxley once put it so vividly: “Our universities possess 
no chair of synthesis.’"** 

I therefore suggest that it would be helpful if we had more 
training in inductive logic, i.e., the discernment of general 
principles behind particular phenomena, and their accurate 
formulation. It is surprising that with our reputation for 
ingenuity and initiative, thoughtful writers should have to 
remind us that Europeans are catching up with us and may 
beat us at our own game.*4 Penicillin and atomic fission were 
the achievements of men of other nations than our own, the 
former exclusively, the latter predominantly.** 


5. WHAT THE NATION REQUIRES IN ITs CITIZENS 


There are other respects in which education needs to be 
reoriented. I am skeptical as to the wisdom of entrusting to 
school teachers the task of building a new social order.** They 
tried to do so in the early nineteen-thirties. The major result 
was communist infiltration. I am not now protesting about 
the teaching of communism. We must know what our enemies 
are thinking about.*7 What I object to is the formulation of 
attitudes which help our enemies more than they help us. 
Chief among these is the overdependence on guidance.** But 
the undesirability of attempts by educators to buili a new 
social order is based in my judgment on its inconsistency with 
democratic processes. Any social order of their devising is 
imposed upon an unsuspecting people from above. It is not 
the product of debate, nor has it been formulated by repre- 
sentatives of the people. Protests against the social order thus 
brought into being are rejected and dismissed with the astonish- 
ing admonition that the parents do not know what is good 
for their children, and should no more try to participate in 
curriculum drafting than should the family of a sick man claim 
the right to take part in the writing out of a prescription.*® 

A proposition of this sort almost carrics its refutation on its 
face. The curing of a disease—its expulsion from the human 
body—is an end whose desirability is beyond debate, and the 


exhibited. The latter, on greeting an East Indian girl, had no curiosity 
about the customs of her country, but merely wanted her “to perform 
the rope trick” (p. 19; and see p. 32). 

“Ends and Means, p. 319 (Harper & Bros., 1937) 


“ Chalmers, of. cit., p. 133. And see And Madly Teach, by Mortimer 
Smith, p. 59 (Regnery Co., 1949) ; The Influence of Perverted Idealism 
on Our National Policies, by Clarence B. Mitchell, p. 16 (privately 
printed, 1951). 

“ Chalmers, op. cit., pp. 133, 143. 

™ Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order?, by George S. Counts 
(John Day Co., 1932); Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, by 
W. C. Bower, p. 184 (University of Kentucky Press, 1952) ; Chalmers, 
op. cit., pp. 30, 31, 34, 234; Lewis; op. cit., p. 46. And note the efforts 
of the National Education Association to make education an “instru- 
ment of national policy”, described in The Great Enterprise, by H. A. 
Overstreet, p. 152 (Norton & Co., 1952). 

" Education in a Divided World, by James B. Conant, p. 173 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1948). 

™ Man's Vast Future, by A. Powell Davies, p. 39 (Farrar, Straus & 
Young, 1951). In Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, 
written and published (1951) by the Educational Policies Commission 
the authors say (pp. 19-20): “Moral responsibility and self-discipline 
are marks of maturity. The young child often craves adult direction. 
If, however, parents and teachers protect a child unduly from the 
difficulties of decision-making and the consequences of those decisions, 
his childish pattern of dependency may continue into adulthood. While 
everyone, at times, needs the advice of parent, friend, teacher, physician, 
or clergyman, one who is unequal to the problems with which life 
confronts him is dependent on the thinking of others and will blame 
them for the outcome of his own conduct.” 

* The Emperor's New Clothes, or Prius Dementat, by Harry J. 
Fuller, 72 Scientific Monthly 32, 41 (Jan., 1951). 
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performance of the task is clearly the sole responsibility of 
the expert called in for the job. But the training of students 
so that they will be able to earn a livelihood and assume with 
competence the responsibilities of citizens, is not a matter 
for the pedagogue alone. It requires considerable knowledge 
of the world of affairs, and of the ethos of the community— 
factors of which the students’ parents may generally be as- 
sumed to be reasonably competent interpreters. 

Excessive attention to building a new social order has led 
to some bizarre misinterpretations of what a modern nation 
requires of its citizens. Complexity is a characteristic of civili- 
zation today. Ernest Griffith has stated the matter well: 

“The need for technical competence shows itself in the 
higher level of professional competence at which govern- 
mental problems must be faced. Before the days of public 
health, the location of the town pump was a political prob- 
lem, solvable by the layman in town meeting. The modern 
equivalent of the town pump is or should be left to the 
technical competence of the sanitary or hydraulic engineer. 
The early provision for the poor was settled by ordinary 
men in their religious or philanthropic moods. The modern 
approaches to the problem of poverty, stressing prevention 
and rehabilitation, are the province of the economist and 
trained social worker. These are but random instances of 
a basic, all-pervading fact about modern government. Mod- 
ern government demands technical competence in the solu- 
tion of all save an infinitesimal fraction of the problems 
which face it. Looked at from this angle, one of the gov- 
ernment’s major problems becomes the discovery, the utiliza- 
tion and the control of such technical competence.” *” 

Let me give you some examples of how this factor has been 
grossly underestimated by our schools. Admiral Nimitz tells 
us of the shortage during World War II of naval officer 
candidates with the knowledge of trigonometry required to aim 
the Navy's big guns.*' Recently an airline, about to staff and 
open a new office, found that many high-school graduates, who 
had applied for jobs, could not locate our ten largest cities on 
the map, nor figure out quickly and accurately the amount of 
the fifteen per cent transportation tax.42 And when we con- 
sider some of the people elected to public office in the years 
1933-1951, it is clear that our younger citizens have not learned 
how to make good use of their right to vote. You will find 
other shortcomings listed in Dr. Chalmers’ recent book, The 
Republic and the Person, which I strongly commend to your 
attention." 

To improve the capacity of men trained in professional 
schools to serve the public, one group of thoughtful educators 
has recommended the compulsory study, in the vocational 
schools, of subjects unrelated to the vocation for which the 
man is being trained. Of this the Harvard Report says: 

“During the last few years the leaders in vocational edu- 
cation at the college level have themselves begun to state 
with emphasis the case for more attention to general educa- 
tion. Thus a recent report of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education recognizes the inadequacies of an 
exclusively technical education and suggests that much 
greater attention be given in the education of future engi- 
neers to many of the subjects which have no immediate 
relation to engineering. It is interesting that the report seems 
particularly concerned about the small amount of aesthetic 


“The Modern Government in Action, by Ernest S. Griffith, p. 16 
(Columbia Univ. Press, 1942). 

“Quoted in The Educational Process, by L. P. Eisenhart, p. 69 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1945). 

“ Fuller, op. cit., p. 36. 

“Esp. pp. 70, 74, 78, 109, 110, 132, 139, 140. 
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training given to engineers and with their lack of informa 
tion about, and participation in, public affairs, both civic 
and philanthropic. Just what effect this point of view will 
have upon the vocational colleges remains to be seen, but 
we heartily agree that it would be a very great loss to 
society if those persons who are leaders in scientific research 
and in technology are at the same time most laggard in 
cultural interests and in civic responsibility." 

Dr. Chalmers advocates the prescription of similar broaden 

ing courses in medical schools, saying: 

“A few years ago at Kenyon we restricted the course 
elections of premedical students, not to give them more 
science but to give them less. With the entire approval of 
the leading medical schools, we now require that they take 
more work in the humanities than heretofore. We want 
doctors to know more about human life even if on entering 
the medical school they know less about biology. It would 
be altogether as reasonable to require ‘pre-politicians’ to 
know about human life critically and in depth. 


6. THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


I should be even more brazen than I have already been if 
I were to suggest defects in the training of our teachers. But 
this profession has been nothing if not self-critical, and I shall 
quote a few items of this nature from their own writings. 

Dr. Bestor of the University of Illinois has written: 

‘“* * * American educators are deliberately and consciously 

cutting the public schools loose from the disciplines of sci- 

ence and scholarship, * * *. The liberal disciplines are not 
chunks of frozen fact. They are not facts at all. They are 
the powerful tools and engines by which a man discovers 
and handles facts. Without the scientific and scholarly 
disciplines he is helpless in the presence of facts. With 
them he can command facts and make them serve his varied 
purposes. With them he can even transcend facts and deal 
as a rational man with the great questions of purpose and 

meaning.” 46 

I have already‘? given some instances in which the teaching 
profession has made an erroneous estimate of the public needs 
A series of such estimates are recounted in the recent volume 
of President Chalmers of Kenyon. He criticizes the doctrine 
that “the proper task of school [is} to adjust the pupil to 
society’’, and reminds his readers that ‘our greatest schools had 
been founded precisely in order that the young would not be 
content to adiust themselves to society, but would set about 
with vigor and courage to adjust society where they saw it in 
need of change” .** He laments the expurgation and re-editing 
of the great classics saying: 

“ Pp. 179-180 

“Op. cit., p. 129; and see pp. 118, 208, 209. See, further, Why 
the Private School? by Allan V. Heely, p. 109 (Harper & Bros., 1951), 
and the quotation from Hutchins Hapgood in note 31. 

“ Aimlessness in Education, 75 Scientific Monthly 109 (Aug., 1952), 
at p. 110. Dr. Bestor’s article includes an interesting and damning 
analysis of a program prepared by the College of Education of the 
University of Illinois 

* See the books cited in notes 21, 25, 26, 31, 32, 34, 38, 41, 42 
and 43. 

“P. 30, italics mine. This is not in conflict with anything I said 
above about the impropriety of attemps by the schools to build a new 
social order. What Chalmers means is akin to what Bestor said just 
above—that we must equip our students to see society with clear eyes, 
and criticize it in the light of history and of the secular strivings of 
the human race. 

“Whatever education may do, it does not provide a background for 
ideas or create a medium in which ideas can thrive’. Small Town 
by Granville Hicks, p. 132 (Macmillan Co., 1946). “* * * the chains 
of the mind are not broken by any form of ignorance. The chains of 
the mind are broken by understanding’. The Religion of a Man of 
Letters, by Gilbert Murray (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918) 
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“To read the prophylactic versions of the Bible, Grimm, and 
the Greek and medieval legends now sold by ‘enlightened’ 
educationists is to witness a wilful destruction comparable to 
the bombing of cities. The prissy discussion of these as 
myths and folklore is the ultimate desiccation of the aca- 
demic mind. Tales of gods, giants, fairies, elves, and devils 
are documents about ourselves. We need them to think 
with ; they are admitted evidence in the private court of one's 
own judgment. * * * Far from suffering, the child per- 
mitted to know in all their fierceness and evil the people and 
contests of fairies, gods, and giants has made an essential 
start upon his own long road of discovery and judgment of 
what manner of creature he and h’s kind actually are.’** 
In another passage, he adverts to our excessive preoccupation 
with the present and to our failure to pursue the eternal 
verities. He says: 
“At a recent conference on the use of philosophy in con- 
temporary thought, for example, twenty-five instructors of 
philosophy from nearly as many institutions held that the 
sole obligation of philosophers is to examine the postulates 
of the social problems currently stated and identified. They 
were uninterested in the obligation which presided over the 
inquiries of Socrates to find out the ‘right’ questions and 
ask them." 
He points to the presentation to the student of ‘a great deal 
of predigested reasoning about men in groups’’, with the result 
that “his opportunity to develop critical skill and knowledge 
of his own will be impeded"’.5' He considers the teaching of 
social techniques faulty, for these reasons: 
“Social a are now studied at school and college to 
the neglect of humane knowledge and discipline of the 
imagination. The purpose of the substitution is to lead 
young people to enter politics and in other ways assume 
civic responsibility. The educationists say they will have 
‘motivation’. The opinion of the legal minds contributing 
to Judge Vanderbilt's report contradicts this view. The 
lawyers hold that the result of teaching social science is poor 
motivation,''5? 
I could go on and quote a lot more from this excellent book. 
Let me just call your attention briefly to his caution about the 
tendency of social science to be a menace if taught “without 
the central human knowledge about ourselves which can be 
imparted in no other way than by poetry, history and philoso- 
phy; °* to his warning of the vices of the “voting machine” 
methods of setting and marking examinations ;54 to his demon- 
stration of the unwisdom of spending vast sums on school 
buildings and athletic equipment to the neglect of instructional 
and research budgets;®* to what he says about the use of 
teaching methods which make the student think “that intellec- 
tual work is unimportant, [and] that what counts in the world 
is the job you do for pay, and let's not worry too much about 
mathematics or critical inaccuracy” ;** and to his condemnation 


“ P. 87. Remarks to the same effect will be found in Liberties of 
the Mind, by Charles Morgan, p. 48 (Macmillan Co., 1951), and in 
Poetry and Faith, by Augustus Ralli, p. 115 (John Lane, 1951) 

“P. 103, “* * * an incapacity for asking the right question has 
grown, in our time and country, to the proportions of an endemic 
disease’, The Mind of the Maker, by Dorothy L. Sayers, p. 188 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941) 

=", 283 

™P. 125, citing A Report on Prelegal Education, by Hon. Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, p. 41 (Amer. Bar Assoc., 1944). 

“P. 130. And see Why the Private School? by Allan V. Heely, 
p. 107 (Harper & Bros., 1951) 

wt se) 
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“ P. 227. See in this connection, Breaking the Academic Lockstep. 
by Frank Aydelotte, p. 131 (Harper & Bros., 1944); Am Essay for 
Our Times, by H. Stuart Hughes, p. 164 (Knopf, 1951). 
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of the failure of the schools to teach children to write and to 
use their knowledge by clearly expressing their thoughts on 
paper.*? 

Mr. Kahrhoff, a teacher in St. Louis, calls attention to the 
failure of the laws of any State to require that a teacher take 
courses in public speaking so that he can lecture competently,™ 
or to require that teachers study logic,®® or to require that 
teachers have some “knowledge of God, religion, or moral 
law’’ 60 

Ralph Barton Perry has this criticism to offer: 
“I suggest that there is what might be called an ‘art of 
decision’'—an act of commitment following an interval of 
non-commitment. The teacher should help his student to 
learn this art. First, he should practice it himself. The 
teacher who makes no decisions is evading the hardest part 
of the task. It is comparatively easy to raise doubts, to point 
out the ignorance and conflicting evidence that beset the 
mind on every side. It is well to do this—an honest and 
trained mind will do it. I would not abolish or disparage 
the critical part of teaching. But doubt should be regarded 
as the prelude to belief; or, as we say, criticism should be 
constructive, and not merely destructive. If beliefs are 
demolished, they should be built again, or others built in 
their place. If this is not done, the vacuum will be filled by 
authority, hearsay, or superstition.’’®! 


7. CONCERNING JOHN DEWEY 


The views of the late, much respected John Dewey are being 
subjected to critical scrutiny by present day writers, and much 
of his teaching is being shown to be noxious. Dr. Chalmers, 
if I may return to him—his book is like a grab-bag filled with 
gold nuggets—laments John Dewey's rejection of absolutes, 
and says: 

“For the ear of John Dewey and Justice Holmes, the most 
influential scholarship has consistently endeavored to prove 
that there are no absolutes and to stress the relativity of all 
concepts. In that period of roughly half a century, an effort 
was made to correct the illusion that human knowledge itself 
may be absolute and that we can therefore be dogmatic 
about morals. In this effort, modern semanticists have 
stressed the inconstancy of taste and understanding. But 
what has really made possible the liberty of the individual 
has been not only its root in truth but the constancy of 
human agreement about the relation of men to God, right 
law upon the inconstancy and, indeed uncertainty of the 
essentials of this relation has contributed to the distinte- 
gration of liberalism.''* 

In The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education, 
one of the contributors, Mr. Robert Ulich, after pointing out 
that pragmatism, as developed in Dewey's writings ‘has been 
weak in replacing false authorities by new and valid direc- 
tives , goes On to state; 

“It is not enough to say that ‘intellectual growth means 
constant expansion of horizons and consequent formation 


" Pp. 109-110 

™ This Farce Called Education, by Robert E. Kahrhoff, p. 49 (Expo- 
sition Press, 1952) 

ad 

” P. 84 

" The Citizen Decides, by Ralph Barton Perry, pp. 99-100 (Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1951). 

* Op. cit., p. 24. And see pp. 220, 221 and 231 where the evil con- 
sequences of Dewey's idea that there ‘are no ends, only means” are 
penetratingly analyzed. Dewey is again criticized for preferring means 
over ends in Education for a World Adrift, by Sir Richard Livingstone, 
p. 130 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1943). 
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of new purposes and new responses’.** The interplay of 
‘intrinsic’ and ‘external’ forces, of ‘intelligence and author- 
ity’, of progress, creation, and tradition, of the conscious 
and subconscious trends in man, of new and old purposes 
in individuals and societies, finally, the interaction between 
the seemingly independent and the truly sustaining powers 
in the universe—all these phenomena of mental and cultural 
life are much too complicated to be explained in typical 
pragmatic fashions of simple movement and progression.’’* 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, one of the greatest of our theo- 
logians, has this to say of John Dewey: 

“Professor John Dewey's quest for a rational objectivity 
and impartiality in the social sciences comparable to the 
scientific precision of the natural sciences is a perfect illus- 
tration of the inability of the main stream of modern culture 
to understand the real difference between the knowledge and 
the conquest of self and the knowledge and conquest of 
nature. Dewey's hope of redeeming man through the disci- 
pline of mind is, in one sense, completely different from 
Plato's, since Dewey has a lively sense of the relation of the 
rational process to all the conditioning elements in nature 
and history. It is therefore the more surprising that he is 
constantly looking for methods of ‘free co-operative inquiry’ 
which will place the social sciences on the same level as the 
natural sciences.’"® 
Another clergyman, Canon Bell, has shown with trenchant 

emphasis where John Dewey's philosophy is leading us. He 
says: 
“To the Deweyites a sound education is one which accustoms 
the pupils to discover group convictions and then conform 
to them. This is known as ‘becoming socially adjusted’. By 
an act of faith, certainly not on the basis of evidence past 
or present, they assume that group desire is certain to be 
good desire, that the group is always more trustworthy and 
wise than anyone within it. The idea of critical and correc- 
tive leadership by exceptionally equipped people is regarded 
as anachronistic. It smacks of ‘indoctrination’, whereas both 
knowledge and righteousness emerge through ‘group dy- 
namics’. In other words, no one may rightly judge Demos 
except Demos. God, insofar as there is one, is synonymous 
with Community. Happy is that person, that people, which 
has discovered this and acts accordingly. Happy, and of 
course safe, our America will be if only we continue, under 
the direction of relativists, to look on the critical individual 
who feels sure that in this or that important respect the 
community is at a given moment mistaken, as an enemy of 
the people, to be sent to Coventry or to some place even 
harder to endure. By obeying majorities freedom is insured, 
freedom to conform.’’® 
Canon Bell elsewhere deplores Dewey's reliance on philosophi- 
cal presupposition and his exaltation of deductive over in- 
ductive reasoning.** 
Sir Richard Livingstone, after quoting John Dewey's theory 
that the “only true education comes through the stimulation 
of the child's powers by the demands of the social situation 


“ Democracy and Education, by John Dewey, p. 206 (Macmillan Co., 
1929). 

“The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education, edited 
by Christian Gauss, p. 34 (Ronald Press, 1951). 

“In Modern Education and Human Values, by various authors, 
Vol. II, pp. 22-23 (Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1948). 

“Crowd Culture, by Rev. Iddings Bell, pp. 132-133 (Harper & 
Bros., 1952). And see Perry, op. cit., note 61, supra, pp 102-103; The 
Price of Revolution, by D. W. Brogan, p. 252 (Harper & Bros., 1952). 
See, further, p. 20, supra. 

™ Crisis in Education, by Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, p. 8 (Whittlesey 
House, 1949). 
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in which he finds himself’’,®* says: “It is a disastrous creed 
If it is followed, the child is not likely to be any better than 
the society of his time’’. 

If I may quote a third clergyman, I shall end this part of 
my talk with a brief quotation from one of Dr. Buttrick’s 
books, “in which he sums the matter up by saying that “edu 
cators, like all other men, are ignorant’’.7° 


8. TEACHING SPIRITUAL VALUES 


I feel strongly that we must strive in our schools to instill 
in our youth a sense of spiritual values. The “gimme-gimme” 
philosophy, so well portrayed in Mr. Abels’ recent volume,"' 
is the very negation of the spiritual element in our lives. 
Children receive little or no religious education in their homes 
today. In our schools, we cannot and should not teach dog 
matic theology; but there is no reason why the natural aspira 
tion of mankind toward “the enduring power not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness’'?? should be totally suppressed. 

I question my own competence to give an adequate definition 
of spiritual values. I should be inclined to commence the 
defining process with a quotation from one of Wordsworth’'s 

ms. On a walk along the serene and tranquil valley of the 
Wye, he suddenly came upon the ruins of Tintern Abbey. 
With that gift for discerning the universal behind the par- 
ticular that poets have, he wrote: 


“And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And rolls through all things.’’*8 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 


This may leave us somewhat in the clouds. I am aware of 
that. Let us see if we can get a definition of the concept from 
the point of view of one who has studied the deficiencies of 
the modern curriculum. Mr. Cunninggim’s book, The College 
Seeks Religion, is a good starting point. He remarks: 

“Then came the war. Many people found they could be 
brave, unselfish, infinitely patient, and capable of bearing 
every ill which the foe could contrive. Such demonstrations 
of spiritual strength were possible because ‘liberty, equality 
and fraternity’ and a host of other half-forgotten words 
once again took on powerful mezning™. (Italics mine.) ** 

And Mr. Cunninggim thereupon proceeds to describe the ex- 
pansion recently made in many colleges to include courses in 
religion as necessary for the completeness of higher educa 
tion,’ and as proceeding in the last analysis from “the increas 
ing concern of higher education with values’’.76 

Spiritual values stress quality rather than quantity.77 They 


“ Education To-day, by John Dewey, p. 3 (Putnam, 1940) 

” Plato and Modern Education, by Sir Richard Livingstone, pp. 16-17 
(Macmillan Co.,1944). For criticism of Dewey by Lewis Mumford, 
see The Conduct of Life, pp. 180, 245, 265 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951). 

* Christ and Man's Dilemma, by Rev. George A. Buttrick, p. 30 
( Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946). 

"The Welfare Siate—A Mortgage on America’s Future, by Julius 
Abels (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1951). 

™ Literature and Dogma, by Matthew Arnold, p. 52 (Macmillan & 
Co., 1883) 

™ Quoted in Stace, op. cit., p. 201 

“P. 222 (Yale Univ. Press, 1947) 

it ce 

“PP. 335 

= 25. 
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are found in action not enforcible under legal codes,”* but 
taken from at least a subconscious appreciation of the duty 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. I recall a tennis match 
in which one player, after a difficult return, slipped and fell. 
His opponent could have again returned the ball. He refused 
to touch it, not desiring to take advantage of a momentarily 
incapacitated player. his was in recognition of an obligation 
beyond any expressed in the rules of the game. 

The Educational Policies Commission has shown a com- 
mendable awareness of the nature and importance of spiritual 
values. They say: 

"Moral values have consequences chiefly in social relation- 
ships. Spiritual values, however, take effect mainly in terms 
of inner emotions and sentiments. The entire outlook of 
many people is deeply affected by these — feelings. 
Spiritual values arise from many sources— from the creative 
artistic expressions of the human spirit, from the noble 
monuments of architecture, from the impact of great re- 
ligious pageantry and time-honored ritual, from the memory 
of heroic men and women who have nobly served humanity, 
from contemplation of the stars or of a blade of grass, from 
simple ceremonies of thankfulness or of grief, from the 
smile of a well-loved companion, from poetry and music, 
from sincere religious experience and faith. The well-mean- 
ing, high-minded individual who lacks such experiences 
remains an incomplete person. Beyond reasoned moral con- 
viction and efficient social action, there is the inner life of 
the spirit which gives warmth and drive to dispassionate 
precepts of morality 

From whatever source derived, spiritual values and ap- 
propriate experiences to develop them are a major concern 
of all good schools.’’7® 

The inculcation of a sense ef spiritual values in a group 

of youngsters can best be achieved by courses on religion, and 
most of the persons who have written on the subject so hold.*° 
Other means of doing so are sketched in Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education.™ 

The moral law is neither too impalpable nor too variable to 
be taught. Lewis Mumford, to whom one instinctively turns 


™ The Principles of Moral Judgment, by W. D. Lamont, pp. 162-163 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1946). 

™ Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, written and pub- 
lished (1951) w hay nay pe Policies Commission, pp. 29-30. 

I have no doubt that it was because they had never he made aware 
of spiritual values that the students described in Science and the Moral 
Life, by Max C. Otto, p. 48 (New American Library, 1949), had 
such difficulty in understanding why “cheating in scholastic work is 
wrong . 

“Morality has no meaning apart from God". The Plight of Free- 
dom, by Paul Scherer, p. 105 (Harper & Bros., 1948). And see my 
address on Lawyers and Education (note 23 supra), where you will 
find in my footnotes 45-57 a number of supporting authorities to this 
same effect 

See also Man's Restless Search, p. 196, by Barbara Spofford Morgan 
(Harper & Bros., 1949), where the author states: “Yet beneath the 
tortuous ways of myth, symbolism and priestly greed, the historical 
association of morality with religion has gone on because the great 
moral ideas are essentially religious. Truth, justice, kindness and 
righteousness do not arise from man’s physical origins; they arise in a 
dim perception of his meaning and destiny.” 

“By William C. Bower (Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1952). At 
p. 77 the author, after expressing more faith in John Dewey than I 
have, says: “The problem of moral and spiritual education is, there- 
fore, twofold. On the one hand, it is to help pupils to experience 
these values by making choices that are moral and spiritual in their 
nature and carrying through their decisions from intention to action in 
specific and concrete situations. On the other hand, it is to help the 
pupils to build up their many specific decisions and actions into gen- 
eralized attitudes toward all situations and into dependable patterns of 
behavior.” See also Towards Unity, by President Ernest H. Wilkins 
of Oberlin, p. 20 (Oberlin Printing Co., 1946). 
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for felicitous expressions in this as in many other fields, has 
said: 
“Civilized man has indeed much to learn from primitive 
peoples; but those tribes and communities that differ most 
widely in moral values from the universal standards of civili- 
zation have contributed few important values to the rest of 
mankind. Against many minor departures from the com- 
mon norm, * * * one must place the much more significant 
fact that the majority of civilized people for the last three 
thousand years—billions as compared to a few poor millions 
—have lived by progressively universal a> whose 
similarities are far more significant than their differences.'’*? 
The Decalogue commands respect because the _ of three 
millennia have not impaired the universal value of its precepts 
as a code of relationship between God and man and between 
man and man. I believe, moreover, that the proclamation of 
atheism from the teacher's platform does not make for good 
citizenship; and I believe that the right to proclaim it is in 
no sense inherent in any rational concept of academic freedom. 
Teachers must accept some subordination of their views to 
the overall objective of the institution which they serve. A 
man hired to sell Packards surrenders whatever right he may 
have had to laud the superior merits of Cadillacs. I agree with 
young Buckley's views as set forth in God and Man at Yale, 
where he says: 
“The educational overseer—the father who sends his son 
to school, or the trustee who directs the policy of the school 
is violating no freedom I know of if he insists, let us say, 
that individualism instead of collectivism be inculcated in 
the school. Rather, he is asserting his own freedom. For if 
the educational overseer, in the exercise of his freedom, 
espouses a set of values, his is the inescapable duty and 
privilege to give impetus to these values in the classroom 
just as he does, from time to time, in the polling booth. 
But, it will be objected, if no one supports the teacher of 
socialism, he will be out of a job; hence, in effect, will he 
not have been persecuted for his beliefs? Yes. Similarly, 
if no one votes for an incumbent, he too, will be out of 
a job. He, too, in the realistic analysis, will have been 
persecuted for his beliefs. In a democracy it is proper that, 
in this sense, he should be. And yet we have affirmed the 
sanctity of independent research. There is no contradiction 
here. The researcher must satisfy consumer demands during 
those hours of his working day during which he earns his 
income. Research may occupy him as an avocation, as it 
has so many scholars. More likely, far-sighted individuals 
will continue to contribute funds to autonomous research. 
We can assume, or at least we can hope, that there will con- 
tinue to be ‘consumers’ of ‘untrammeled research.’ 
Even if this is problematic, it must be affirmed that every 
citizen in a free economy, no matter the wares that he plies, 
must defer to the sovereignty of the consumer.’’** 
And I can see nothing but good in the recommendation of 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York that 
public schools start their day with prayer.** 

It would enhance the awareness of the spiritual if less atten- 
tion were given to devices for making courses easy and 


" The Conduct of Life, p. 164 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951). See 
also The Ouest for Moral Law, by Louise Saxe Eby (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1944); The Rediscovery of Morals, by Henry C. Link (Dutton 


& Co., 1947); A Law Above the King, by Hon. Harold P. Burke, 21 
N. Y. State Bar Bull. 278 (July, 1949); Huxley, of. cit., p. 321. 

For a forceful and reasoned denunciation of moral relativism, see 
Religion and the Modern Mind, by W. T. Stace, pp. 38-40, 105, 175, 
262 (Lippincott, 1952), and Crowd Culture, by Rev. Bernard Iddings 
Bell, p. 58 (Harper & Bros., 1952). 

“Pp. 184-185 (Regnery Co., 1951). 

™ New York Times, Dec. 1. 1951, p. 1. 
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attractive.*® Palma non sine pulvere has lost nothing of its 
wisdom ; and we should constantly bear in mind that, now as 
never before, the measure of achievement is sacrifice. 


The time has come, let me say in closing, to stop the 
retrogression of our culture, and sew up the holes in our 
spiritual pockets through which the precious grains of our 
cultural heritage are leaking out. To this end we must renew 
our acquaintance with the past, and direct more of our attention 
toward those values in our civilization which, being impalpable, 
have withstood the attrition of the centuries. This is a time 
for greatness; and we need but turn to our own history,** and 
observe the respect for spiritual values which it reveals, to 
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see how we can best take measures to save ourselves, our 
Nation and our heritage. In the words of the prophet Isaiah: 
“But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.""87 


"See Not Alone, by Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, pp. 88-89 (Macmillan 
Co., 1940); The Tempo of Modern Life, by James Truslow Adams, 
pp. 272-273 (A. & C. Boni, 1931). 

“ On the spiritual as well as educational value of the study of what 
great men have done, see Aimlessness in Education, by Arthur E 
Bestor, Jr., 75 Scientific Monthly 109 (Aug., 1952), at p. 115; Crowd 
Culture, by Rev. Bernard Iddings Bel' pp. 147-148 (Harper & Bros., 
1952); and see note 79, supra. 
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Importance of Civic Participation 


GOVERNMENT POWER, FOREIGN TRADE, MONEY 
By W. L. HEMINGWAY, Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mercantile Trust Company, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan St. Louis, December 9, 1952 


AM most appreciative, my friends, of this expression of 
I your regard for me, and I thank the speakers for their 
kind remarks. But this meeting has a deeper meaning 
than just to pay a compliment to me, and that is to emphasize 
the importance of our great civic bodies and to call attention 
to the fact that one can devote a reasonable amount of time 
to this chamber of commerce and similar associations without 
impairing his health or neglecting his business. I am visible 
evidence or proof of that, and I have profited by it because 
I have gotten out of these associations much more than I have 
contributed to them; and I am glad to refer to my experience 
in such work and to pay tribute to the Chamber of Commerce 
of Metropolitan St. Louis and the trade associations in which 
I have served in one capacity or other. I have seen their com- 
mittees in action, made up of earnest and experienced heads of 
business firms and professional men, laboring long hours to 
develop the facts concerning the subjects under consideration; 
and then after discussion and debate, they come to a con- 
_Clusion and recommendation. Aided by the trained staff men 
who do the spade work for them, these committees develop 
a fund of information concerning the many problems of the 
day and undertake to aid in the creation of a sound public 
opinion for their solution. They do not always succeed, but at 
least the effort is made and it may bear fruit at a later time. 
Sometimes their efforts are rewarded by the adoption of their 
recommendations. The compensation they receive is in the 
satisfaction that comes from performing a civic duty and the 
acquisition of many fine friends. 

There was a time before the First World War and the great 
depression when many of these associations were little more 
than booster clubs expounding on the virtues of their particu- 
lar town or business in exaggerated terms. But. when the 
serious problems arose from those catastrophic events and men 
became puzzled and bewildered, they shook off their adoles- 
cence and started to work to meet the great issues of the day. 
My hat is off to the professional chamber men and the volun- 
teer businessmen for the hours of time and the effort they 
have given to our common good. 

I want to present to you tonight three subjects as illustra- 
tions of where they have labored and will, I hope, continue 
to labor. The first, and most important, is in determining the 
relationship of the citizen to his government, or perhaps it 
would be better expressed by saying a declaration of how much 


power should be granted their government by the citizens. 
This is a subject that has been debated through the ages, from 
the time of Aristotle and Plato on down and, of course, few 
will be bold enough to say that the answer has been found. 
Fortunately for us, our Federal Government was designed by 
a remarkable group of men who had not only studied the 
histories of past civilization but could look about them as we 
can today, and see the terrible effects of tyrannical govern- 
ments. They gave the new Government limited powers and 
provided checks and balances to protect the people from the 
evils of an all powerful Government. Of course, the needs of 
a government for the Thirteen Colonies were so simple as 
compared to requirements of today that the powers of the 
Government have had to be expanded; but until World War I 
that expansion had been almost _— with the original 
design. To win a modern war, dictatorial powers must be 
given the rulers, and after the victory the people expect to 
have all of the restrictions upon their liberty removed. But 
men enjoy the exercise of power and are reluctant to give it 
up, so the removal of the irksome regulations is slow. In our 
case, the development of the world depression not only delayed 
the removal but brought innumerable new restrictions, and 
then the outbreak of World War II seemed to clench them on 
us with a grip of steel. The Federal Government has become 
almost an absolute monarch. I firmly believe that the over- 
whelming victory of the Republicans in the November elec- 
tions was largely due to the determination of the people to 
reclaim their liberties. General Eisenhower stated that he 
wants to retain the good things that had been wrought by the 
Democrats in the last 20 years and to lop off the bad. That 
is certainly sound; but it is easy to say and hard to do. Cer- 
tainly what was good for a mainly agricultural country may 
not suffice for a great industrial giant. 

Sometimes the aggrandizement of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the States has been for the benefit 
of us all. For example, witness the more efficient operation 
of our railroads under the almost complete regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as compared with the com- 
plex and impractical control of the railroad commissions of the 
48 States. Also, new inventions have required the creation of 
new boards that could only be operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as the Civil Aeronautics Board to supervise the 
operation of airplanes and the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission to control the use of the air waves. As Rebecca West 
has so well stated it: “At every turn of history life presents 
the citizen with new obligations, and renders dangerous the 
exercise of his liberty in some sphere by suddenly rendering 
that exercise an affront to the liberty of others.” But in co- 
operating to get the best results it is not necessary to lose the 
fundamentals that are embodied in our Constitution nor to 
repeal the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

While we want our Government to have such a strong 
foundation that it can withstand the attacks of any foe, we 
want, too, those tentacles of bureaucracy cut away that tend 
to steal the blessings of liberty from the citizens while creating 
at the same time opportunity within the Government which 
invites incompetence and corruption. It is in this field that 
this chamber and others can take a hand and build up an 
understanding of the problem and aid the Executive and the 
Congress in creating a stronger and a better National Govern- 
ment, and at the same time restore prerogatives of local gov- 
ernment and personal liberty. It is not an easy task, but with 
courage and determination it can be done. 

Another field in which the chambers of commerce have 
played and are playing an important part is helping to form 
public opinion in the field of foreign trade. We are the 
richest and most powerful Nation today and we cannot escape 
the position of leadership. It, therefore, behooves us to think 
straight and act with courage. By reason of the fact that 
businessmen are engaged in all kinds of commerce abroad, 
they bring accurate and intimate knowledge of the conditions 
in foreign lands and make a fine contribution to the council 
table. Through the representations of the various chambers of 
commerce and trade associations, guidance is given to the 
practical side of our legislative and executive negotiations 
concerning foreign relations. I found serving on the Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and in the National Foreign Trade Council, 
men engaged in exporting and importing goods of all kinds, 
men of broad experience in dealing with people in other lands. 
Some of them have branches and factories in many parts of 
the world. They would discuss and debate the advantages and 
disadvantages of certain regulations or laws from the stand- 
point of experts and their conclusions were sound. After 
attending their mectings I found confirmation of a view that 
I have held for a long time, namely, that while it ‘s hard for 
a country accustomed to protective tariffs and regular export 
trade balance to change its habits, the time has come to permit 
more goods to come from abroad. There are only three ways 
that we can get payment for our exports. First, in gold; and 
as we have a great part of the transferable gold already, the 
continued importation of gold weakens our customers and 
does us no good. Second, services such as freight charges 
and insurance premiums; and third, goods. This last cate- 
gory is where the rub comes. Instead of making it easy for 
foreigners to pay with their goods, we are now tending to 
higher tariffs and other trade restrictions. But if our foreign 
trade is to prosper and we are to help our allies to become 
strong, we must put dollars in the world market either by 
buying foreign goods or giving them the money with which 
to pay, such as grants in aid, Marshall plans or loans that 
cannot be repaid. There seems to me to be only one answer 
and that is to import enough of their goods to bring the trade 
into balance. 

We should, therefore, continue the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and simplify the regulations of our customhouses. 
So I say that this is another field in which this Chamber and 
other trade associations can render a great service in assembling 
the facts, and based upon them, creating an understanding in 
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the public mind which will be a guide to the Congress in en- 
acting laws on this important issue. 

And finally in conclusion I refer to the commodity in which 
I have been dealing for a long time—money. Here is another 
subject that should receive most careful consideration by the 
Chambers of Commerce. As a banker you can understand the 
deep interest I have in sound money. Money, especially per 
money, is little understood by most people, and the confusion 
that exists is compounded by the ill informed and sometimes 
selfish statements that are made on this complex and difficult 
subject. But history provides countless proofs of the benefits 
derived from a sound money and the penalties exacted from 
short-sighted and useless efforts to prosper with an unsound 
currency. As far back as recorded history goes, gold has been 
the universally accepted money. In all lands at all times gold 
has been able to buy goods and services, and today everywhere 
except where it is prescribed by law, it is eagerly accepted. It 
comes nearer to being the standard of value in terms of which 
all other things are measured than any other medium of ex- 
change that man has ever devised. Now with many nations 
large and small facing bankruptcy, gold is more and more 
earnestly sought in order to bolster their weak and fluctuating 
paper currencies. Businessmen and statesmen in those countries 
are recommending programs of great austerity to enable their 
countries to increase their stocks of gold in order to secure 
sound monetary systems. They know that however well they 
administer their paper currencies at home, the test will come 
when that currency is offered abroad. The foreigners will put 
the true appraisal on it for no laws or edicts can force them to 
accept it at any fixed value. We have iliustrations of this all 
over the world today in the fluctuations in the pesos, the cur- 
ceiros, the sucres, the lires, the francs, etc. 

But we are not blameless in our own country. According 
to Paul Bakewell’s fine book on money, even the United 
States Treasury doesn't know what our paper money is because 
the term “lawful money” has not been defined by law. If you 
present a $10 bill for redemption, they merely give you another 
one, and if a $1 silver certificate is presented for redemption, 
the holder is given a silver coin called a dollar and containing 
65 cents worth of silver. All will agree that such a currency 
is illogical and unsound. And yet my heart has beat with pride 
when I have seen the alacrity with which people all over the 
world have accepted our paper money. Why is this? 

The reason is that the foreigner knows that our Government 
authorizes the redemption of our paper money in gold at $35 
per ounce when presented by a friendly government or its 
central bank, less a small charge for handling. So the foreigner 
is in the position of having the option of using his dollars to 
buy from the vast store of goods available in this country or 
of converting them into gold. I hope I live to see the day 
when the United States citizen has the same option. 

There are those who say that gold has gone out of style, that 
a managed currency fitted to the changing needs of modern 
times best suits the interests of all the people. This is too 
silly to deserve an answer, but ] suggest that anyone holding 
such views take a trip abroad and visit those countries which 
are pursuing that lien He will see countries with steadily 


increasing regulations requiring a strong police to enforce them 
—countries where the people have less and less of the good 
things of life. 

And then at the other end of the scale are those who want 
us to adopt tomorrow the gold-coin standard under which we 


prospered for half a century. To them I would advise patience. 
I have the greatest sympathy with the goal they seek, but I 
believe that before that step is taken we should know that our 
Government is committed without question to a sound fiscal 
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and financial policy. We should know that our proposed action 
would not be harmful to those nations with which we have 
military alliances because we certainly do not want to weaken 
them financially while we are attempting to strengthen their 
economic life. There are many things to consider. 

But it seems to me that now with a new and conservative 
administration coming in we should have a look to see into 
this subject. I recommend that the Congress appoint a currency 
commission consisting of men in Government who have famili- 
arity with the subject, men of finance and others who have 
had experience in this field. With all due respect to my many 
friends in that profession, I would suggest that no economists 
be put on the commission because they are generally committed 
to some monetary theory so strongly that they would have 
decided the issue before its work was begun. Their best service 
would seem to me to be as witnesses to inform the commission 
on historic facts and theories on the subject. The commission 
should be instructed— 
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1. To determine whether or not we should again use gold to 
redeem our currency. If the answer is yes, as I would expect 
it to be, then: 

(a) How shall we go about it? 

(b) When shall we do it? 

(c) Shall the gold content of the dollar be increased or 

decreased ? 

2. To report its findings and recommendations by July 1, 
1954. 

I believe that in this way a thorough study can be made of 
our entire monetary system and out of it can come a paper 
currency which will have the confidence of all at home and 
abroad, and I hope that our great trade associations will sup- 
port this suggestion. 

Again let me express my deep appreciation of your kindness 
in coming here tonight 


Taxes Must Come Down 


THE POWER TO TAX iS THE POWER TO DESTROY 
By TOM E. SHEARER, President Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 
Delivered at Founder's Day Meeting, Parsons College, February 24, 1953 


February 24th, in the year 1875, a small group of men 

met to approve the articles of incorporation for Parsons 
College. On this particular day each year, we meet to pay 
particular homage to the man who originally conceived of the 
need and the opportunity for this college—Lewis Baldwin 
Parsons. On this particular Founder's Day, I want to especi- 
ally remind you of the obligations we owe, not only to the 
Founder and his family, but to many, many other families 
whose basic beliefs made for our great inheritance—the priv- 
ilege of living in a free America. 

I ask you to consider with me today, this question—are we 
following policies today which are producing men and women 
in families who can pass along an even greater inheritance to 
their children and their children’s children? 

Like most of the nations in our western world, the United 
States, in the past, has been a “family-building” nation. That 
is, our national philosophy has been based upon a “habit of 
thinking in terms of the family rather than of the individual, 
and of emphasizing the solidarity and perpetuity of the family 
and the unity of its interests. This is contrasted with the habit 
of thinking in terms of the individual rather than the family, 
of thinking of the individual's wants and desires and their 
fulfillment, and of the state as the group unit rather than the 
family. In the latter case, family is merely a biological unit 
for the purpose of propagating children, a spawning, in short. 
The children are then turned over to the state to be dealt with 
in a way deemed wiser than in the family unit. 

Under the family-building philosophy, the policies of 
government are designed to leave in the hands of the family 
the real responsibility for providing its own real inheritance 
and of creating the future for the family members. Thus, it 
was that a man like Lewis Baldwin Parsons could and did, by 
the practice of strict economy, save enough from his small 
($400 a year) salary to go into business for himself. Thus, 
as his family was increased by the addition of four sons and 
four daughters, his economic problem was intensified. But, 
upon him and his family was the obligation of providing for 
their economic security and for their inheritance. He was able 
to accumulate some means as savings and to invest those sav- 


"Te is Founder's Day at Parsons College. On this date, 


ings, to educate his children and to provide a modest endow- 
ment for the beginnings of a Christian college. 

Lewis Baldwin Parsons did not become a rich man; he was 
no plundering robber baron. Parsons was a family man who 
lived in a country whose political and economic policies en- 
couraged thrift, industry and family responsibility. His was 
one of the many thousands of families through whose efforts 
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an opportunity and an inheritance were preserved for you 
and me. 

But what about the situation for a family today? Is there 
the same opportunity for a family with that same determina- 
tion and those same qualities? Some of us have serious doubts. 

In considering the answers to these questions, I ask you to 
remember the admonition of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1899: “The power to tax is the one great power upon 
which the whole national fabric is based. . . . It is not only 
the power to destroy but also the power to keep alive.” 

oday, seventy-eight years after the founding of this col- 
lege, I am much concerned that this tremendous taxing power 
is being used in such a way as to make impossible the kind of 
family responsibilities which created this college, and our pres- 
ent great opportunities. 

What opportunity is left for a moderately successful man 
and his family to accumulate for their family security and for 
benevolent grants today? Without a doubt that opportunity 
is being greatly reduced today by our confiscatory program 
of taxation. And I use the word “‘confiscatory” advisedly, 
based upon my conversations with many persons about their 
financial stakes and based upon quite a few years of experience 
in a business dealing with the facts and figures of taxation. 

Especially during these first months of the year, and especi- 
ally during the first 15 days in March, all of us in preparing 
our income tax returns ought to remind ourselves again an 
again—""The power to tax ss the power to destroy”. Here, in- 
deed, is the power to destroy the incentives which have stimu- 
lated fathers in the past to work hard, live frugally and accu- 
mulate well. They hove been stimulated in order to provide 
for their families the stake—that golden stake which has been 
the dream of peoples all over the world who have watched 
America grow. 
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Talk with them, look at the gleam in their eyes—the people 
from other countries who look at us with envy. They are not 
envious of our social security measures, our old age pension 
programs, nor our schemes for cradle to the grave insurance. 

ey long for one thing—the great opportunity to build, to 
create, and to accumulate, by families, this stake by which a 
child has a greater opportunity than his parent. 

I am not reviewing — political doctrine. This is not 
a conservative nor a liberal philosophy. I am talking about 
economic facts. If, by a program of excessive taxation, you 
seriously impair individual initiative, destroy the will to ven- 
ture in new business activities and undermine a man’s deter- 
mination to build an inheritance for his family you thus sacri- 
fice the very foundation of our American family-building 
philosophy. The family must then relinquish increasing 
responsibility to the state for its welfare and its future. 

The answer is simple. I repeat—the answer is simple in its 
formation. We must demand immediate and drastic reduc- 
tions in taxes and the governmental expenditures upon which 
our tax structure is based. These demands for tax reductions 

—here and now—are not merely to provide more ready cash 
for you and me but to re-establish a sound and basic phil- 
osophy.' 

Today, the greatest stabilizing influence for the cattle market 
or to allay the increasing fears about an uncertain business 
future would be a reduction in the taxes with which we are 
burdened. I cannot hold with those who insist we must move 
cautiously lest we do not collect to cover our inflated budget. 
That budget reduction must come, too, and it must come in all 
areas—especially in the areas of expenditures for defense, and 
for foreign grants. Let's not fool ourselves. The strength of 
America in foreign countries today is not the money we send 
them, nor the military might we supply. The strength is our 
ability to produce—our ability, our capacity and our will to 
pci upon a basis of profit to the individual, whether he 

owner, worker or farmer. 

Tax cuts do not necessarily mean less physical protection for 
us nor even less real assistance for the men in Korea. To 
achieve them means we have got to get rid of the fatty tissues 
that surround every military institution and all defense and 
civilian projects—wasteful and extravagent procedures that 
grew up and accumulated during our all-out war program. All 
of us who spent some time in military service know of the 
gross wastes that were appalling as compared with civilian 
practices. Such waste, always part of an all-out war economy 
when the normal cautions about spending are made subser- 
vient to the need to win. But we are not now engaged in an 
all-out war. 

But the waste and the extravagence goes on. Talk with men 
working in the large defense operations today—at ordnance 
plants, in new construction projects for defense purposes. 
Money is still flowing like water and men are complaining, 
yes, complaining, that they are hired in a feverish excitement 
of great emergency and then assigned unimportant non- 
urgent work to do. Talk to the managers of factories to whom 
contracts were let for immediate urgent —— Here, 
then, are stories of delays—wasteful, costly, fantastic delays 
which have sapped the vitality of their organization and have 
resulted in heavy financial losses. And who says that tax reduc- 
tions can't be made if we reduce immediately these absurd 
wastes. 

Again, I repeat, this is not merely to arrive at balanced bud- 
gets and lower taxes. This is to get back to a fundamental 
principle which we all are fast forgetting—the principle that 
our whole economy is based upon a serious thoughtfulness, 
a careful living, a frugal kind of life based upon the philos- 
ophical principles of the Founder of Parsons. 





